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GEOGRAPHY BEGINS IN OUR HOME TOWN 


Geography Teachers’ 
Interdependence 


WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Fuuowie the geography of the 
third-grade, when the children have 
become acquainted with the homes- of 
children in other lands, they should 
take up a study of world industries 
and products that they may realize 
the interdependence of the various peo- 
ples, and come to see in a normal way 
the meaning of the study of geography. 
The following topics have been se- 
lected with the idea of familiarizing 
the child not only with the production 
of articles in common use but also 
with the idea of introducing him to 
many diverse regions of the world. 
The teacher should avoid too much 
detail in taking up the preparation 
of various commodities for the mar- 
ket. The great object in the fourth 
grade is not so much the industrial 
study as the sources of raw material, 
general conditions producing them, and 
familiarity with the trade routes over 
which they travel to the child’s town. 
There should be a definite personal 
element in all the work of this grade. 


Foods 
1. Where can we get flour enough to 
supply all the people of our town 
with bread? 
a. Approximate number of loaves a 
day used by the people of the town. 


A baker can give the approximate num- 
ber of loaves to a barrel of flour. 

b. Lack of wheat farms in Connecti- 
cut. 

c. The Red River Valley as the 
great wheat belt of the country giving 
as reasons the soil, the climate which 
would include the temperature because 
of the distance from the equator, the 
quantity of rainfall, the location in 
the temperate zone, and the location 
in the United States. 

d. Location on the map of trans- 
portation routes for the flour or wheat 
from the West to the East. 

e. Definite study of symbols to read 
a map. 


2. Why do butchers of New England 
and the Atlantic Coast buy much 
of their meat in Chicago? 

a. Location of Chicago on map. 
Distance estimated. 

b. Corn belt as a hog and cattle 
raising region. Location in regard to 
Chicago as a convenient place to sell 
animals. 

c. Great Plains located on map as 
section where beef-cattle raising is the 
greatest industry and in regard to con- 
venience for shipping into Chicago. 

d. The effect of temperature and 
rainfall on vegetation. The tempera- 
ture of corn belt and Great Plains. 


NOTE: An example of education for | 
a new world is found in the geography 
course of study for the fourth grade 
from which this article is taken. Under 
the supervision of Rose J. Wathley 
the primary grades of West Hartford 
are acquiring geographic. concepts | 
through solving problems of world | 
relationships illustrated in the daily 
living and business of their home town. 

Such worthwhile teaching could be 
| applied to any environment with good 
results. A second article on _ this 
theme will be published in an early | 
issue. 


e. Location on map of trans- 
portation route to home town by 
rail and water. 

f. Use of refrigerator cars and 
cold storage plants to keep meats 
fresh. 


3. Which of our foods can be raised 
in our own state? 


a. Study of climate of Connecticut 
including the temperature, the rain- 
fall, and the moisture-bearing east 
winds. 

b. Location of Connecticut in the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain as a place good 
for farming. 

c. Location of home town. 


4. Where does the cheese come from 
which we get in our stores? 

a. New York and Wisconsin as 
sources of supply because of large 
herds of milk cattle. 

b. Holland as a source of supply 
because of its good pasturage for cattle. 

c. Switzerland as a source of sup- 
ply, with comparisons of its pasture 
lands with those of Holland, Wiscon- 
sin, and New York, and of the animals 
used to supply milk. 

d. Location of these places on the 
map. ‘Tracing of trade routes for the 
cheese from the place of manufacture 
to West Hartford. 

e. Climate of these places in regard 
to temperature and rainfall. 


5. Where do the dealers of our town 
markets get fresh fish? 

a. Grand Banks as source of supply 
for the cod, halibut and mackerel. 

b. Finding and locating the ports 
for fishing fleets. Boston and Glouces- 
ter and the means of transporting 
these fish. 

c. Columbia River and Alaska as 
sources of supply for salmon, the dis- 
tance of these places from New York 
being given as a reason for much of 
this fish being canned instead of coming 
to us fresh. 
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d. Transportation routes across the 
country, including location of the 
Rocky and Appalachian Highlands. 

e. Location of Portland and Seattle 
as shipping centers for fish. 


6. Why does the tea we buy come 
packed in tin foil or in sealed 
metal boxes? 

a. Effect of moisture on the flavor 
and aroma of tea. 

b. Study of route by which tea must 
travel from Japan to New York to 
find one reason why this precaution 
is necessary. Teach scale of miles to 
aid in distances. 

c. Study of the tea industry in 
Japan to find what other reasons make 
this precaution necessary. Include the 
climate, surface and soil of the coun- 
try. 

d. Location of Japan as a group of 
islands off the coast of Asia and of 
chief export city. 

e. Location of China and compar- 
ison of Japan with it in regard to 
climate, soil and quantity of tea pro- 
duced. 

f. Location of the chief port for tea 
export. 

g. Study of means of transportation 
in both countries. 

h. Note the large populations. 


7. What are the adventures of a cup 
of coffee before it reaches the 
breakfast table? 


a. Study of southern Brazil as the 
source of coffee, including descriptions 
of a coffee plantation and the work 
to be done on it; the temperature as 
it is affected by the distance from the 
equator, the altitude and the rainfall. 

b. Study of means of transportation 
to Rio de Janiero or Santos and from 
there to New York. 

c. Study of coast line to find the 
reason for the location of Rio de Jan- 
iero. 

d. Locate New York as a center 
for coffee-roasting industry. 

e. Trace the journey of the coffee 
from the wholesalers to the home. 

f. Location on the map of Brazil, 
Atlantic Ocean, Santos, Rio de Janiero 
and New York City. 


8. Why did the firm selling Drome- 
dary Dates select that name? 

a. Study of oases of the Arabian 
and Sahara deserts as source of dates. 
Include the climate in the hot belt, 
the lack of rainfall, the methods of 
irrigation in the desert and the raising 
and packing of dates. 

b. Study of caravans as a means 
of transportation. 

c. Location of Arabia, Sahara, 
Cairo, the Nile, Africa in regard to 
Europe and America, the Mediterran- 
ean Sea and the routes from the date 
centers to New York. 


9. How did the common spices which 


A GROUP CONFERENCE TRACES TRADE ROUTES 


we use in our food help to prove 
that the world is round? 


a. The appearance of flatness of the 
earth due to its size. 

b. Beliefs of ancients regarding 
shape of the earth. 

c. Tracing routes to east for spices 
before and after the Turks blocked 
the way. 

d. Voyage of Columbus to the west 
to find the Spice Islands. 

e. Location on maps of East Indies 
and routes to old countries and to 
New York. 

f. The climate and conditions which 
make it possible to raise more spices 
there than anywhere else. 

g. The kinds of spices which are 
produced in these islands—cloves, pep- 
per, nutmeg, mace, allspice and cin- 
namon. 


10. Why is “Sunkist” a good name 
for a brand of oranges? 

a. Discussion of what the name im- 
plies. 

b. Climate of California, including 
temperature, lack of sufficient rainfall, 
and the long dry season as place where 
these oranges are found. 

c. Irrigation from streams on moun- 
tains. Location of mountains on the 
Pacific coast. 

d. Transportation to us. 

e. Florida as another source of 
oranges. Climate compared with Cali- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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VACATION EXPERIENCES MAY INSPIRE THE CREATIVE INSTINCT 


Vaeation Ship-Builders 


By ZELMA WELLS SUMPTER 
Neighborhood Association Day Nursery, St. Louis 


Ors: school group usually aver- 
ages from fifteen to twenty-five chil- 
dren, ranging in age.from six to nine 
years. Our aim is to give these chil- 
dren educational activities without 
duplicating school work. We must find 
something that will interest the various 
ages in the group and, at the same 
time, require inexpensive materials. 

An all-day boat trip on the Missis- 
sippi for the Day-Nursery families 
was the deciding factor for the sum- 
mer program. Most of the children, 
although living within one mile of the 
river, had never been to its banks. 
We talked about boats, read some sto- 
ries, and looked at pictures of the sea 
and ships. One day we went to the 
river and walked up and down the 
cobblestone levee. We saw the steam- 
boats moored at the wharves, the tug 
boats, the barges and the small motor 


simple nautical vocabulary which was 
increased as the project progressed. 
The new words included: 


Hull—The boat itself without mast, 
spars or rigging. 

Bow—The front end. 

Stern—The rear end. 

Rudder—A piece of wood at the stern 
by which the boat is guided. 

Keel—A piece of wood running along 
the center of the bottom of hull 
used to hold boat steady. 

Tiller—Lever for moving the rudder. 

Deck—Roof of hull. 

The Wheel—The wheel whose spokes 
end in handles on outer edge of rim 
and is used for moving the rudder. 

The Sail—A big canvas kite of which 
the boom, gaff and mast are the kite 
sticks. Of course, the sail does not 
go up in the air as the weight of the 


Walter E. Stewart, Sewaren, New Jersey 


The Bowsprits—Sticks or sprits pro- 
jecting from the bow of the boat. 
The Masts—Upright poles or sticks 
that hold the sails. 

The Boom—Movable spar at the bot- 
tom of the sail. 

The Gaff—Pole or spar for spreading 
the top or head of sail. 

The Foremast—Mast next to bow. 

The Main Mast—Second mast next 
to the foremast. 

The Rigging—Ropes and lines at- 
tached to the masts and sails. 


Types of Boats 
Hand Power 
dinghy raft 
gig skiff or rowboat 


canoe 
dory 


Sailboats and Ships 
square sails lug sail 
fore and aft sails leg-o-mutton sail 


boats. On the way home we planned hull prevents this. sprit sail Marconi sail 

to make boats. Aswehadmademany The Stays—Strong ropes supporting 

objects from paper and pasted models, the masts. Full-Rigged Ships 

we decided to use this material for our The Spars—The masts, bowsprits, bark schooner sloop 
boats. First, we had to acquire a very yards and gaffs. brig catboat cutter 
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Motor Boats 


cruiser commuter 

runabout motor ship or boat 
Steamers 

tramp whale-back __ battleship 

tanker barge ferryboat 

ore-carrier yacht 


As the rest period for the school 
group was shorter than that of the pre- 
school children we used this additional 
quiet time forstudy. We learned to tie 
knots, and made our notebooks which 
contained pictures of the sea, cut-outs 
of various types of boats and our own 
stories. Each book contained the new 
vocabulary as mastered. 
as this were added: 


Such words 


wharf ship-yards 

pier docks 

harbor anchored 

pilot square or reef knot 
sponge 

granny knot hitch 

overhand knot cockle 

bowline knot clam 


clove oyster shell 


Wires each child decided upon 
the type of boat he wanted to make, 
he modeled the forms of clay. Some 
of the children decided to work in 
two’s. When the clay was hard it 


THERE WAS A MODEL FOR EVERY SHIPBUILDERS’ SKILL 


was covered with a wet piece of heavy 
wrapping paper that came wrapped 
around laundry, cut where necessary 
to make it fit the form but folded 
carefully so that the paste would not 
touch the clay. The next layer was 
of smaller pieces of paper dipped in 
thin ‘‘cooked flour paste.’’ ‘The entire 
surface was covered with paper strips. 
By using different colors of paper, the 
children could tell when the surface 
had been completely covered. We 
used newspapers for alternating lay- 
ers; six to eight layers were used de- 
pending upon size of boat, and as 
many as twelve for the large flag- 
ships. 

When the paper was dry, we cut a 
slit from bow to stern of deck. The 
clay form was then lifted out leaving 
the paper hull. The slit was drawn 
together and closed by more paper 
and paste. Small blocks of wood could 
be glued in place on the inside of the 
form when more weight was desired. 
When all was dry the entire surface 
was painted with any kind of paint 
on hand and then shellacked to make 
the surface waterproof. The mast, 
sprit and spires were made of rolled 
paper, the paste making it almost as 
strong as wood. ‘The sails were made 
of light-weight canvas or heavy mus- 
lin. Each child painted the name of 
his boat on the hull. Each boat made 
its maiden voyage in the wading pool 
on our roof playground. 


Ay the end of the summer we 
made another excursion to the river 
banks. This time we took a wooden 
flat-boat and several boats made from 
shingles with paper sails. These we 
launched in the river, reciting a verse 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem, 
“‘Where Go the Boats’’: 


Away down the river 
A hundred miles or more 
Other little children 


Shall bring our boats ashore. 


We followed the boats down the 
river for awhile and watched some 
small boys who must have lived along 
the river, so expertly did they bring 
our large boat ashore by throwing rocks 
and guiding it in. We saw our poem 
live when we appreciated the fact 
that the other children had our boat. 
On our way up the river, we saw many 
other boats and visited a shipyard 
where boats were being repaired. The 
increase of vocabulary the children 
gained between the two trips was truly 
remarkable. 

Our ship-building was brought to a 
climax by an exhibit, each child act- 
ing as guide for his parents. Our 
books, classification of shells, samples 
of knots and a long list of the new 
words acquired, as well as poems and 
pictures that had been used in the 
project, were on display. On long 
tables we had made a river of painted 
glass and sand. The wharf was built 
of blocks. Our boats were launched 
in the river. As one visitor said, ‘It 
was as pretentious a paper fleet as 
ever sailed a painted glass.”’ 


HINDU CRADLE SONG 


FROM groves of spice, 
O er fields of rice, 
Athwart the lotus-stream, 
| bring for you, 
Aglint with dew, 
A little lovely dream. 


Sweet, shut your eyes, 
The wild fireflies, 
Dance through the fairy neem,* 
From the poppy bole 
For you I stole 
A little lovely dream. 


*Neem is a lilac tree (Hindustani). 


A JAPANESE VERSE 


AY, do you know a 'ricksha man? 
They’re plentiful in far Japan; 
For ‘rickshas are but wagons small 
Not drawn by any horse at all; 
They’re pulled by men with nimble feet, 
And roll along with motion fleet ; 
Indeed, some 'ricksha men, they say, 
Can travel fifty miles a day. 
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LOVE OF PETS IS DEEP IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 


Nature Study in the 
Kindergarten 


KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


There is a unique opportunity 
for nature-study in the kindergarten. 
Here, through song and story, hand- 
craft, and excursions, children’s instinc- 
tive wonder and curiosity about nat- 
ural phenomena may be satisfied. The 
child’s kindergarten experiences help 
him to better understand his natural 
environment. He is awakened to an 
appreciation of natural beauty and a 
desire to conserve it. His love of ani- 
mal life is translated into thoughtful- 
ness in caring for animals. This phase 


of kindergarten education may be defi- 
nitely mapped as follows: 


I. Animal Life 
CHILD TENDENCIES 
Physical 
Handles pets 
Plays with animals or pets 
Mental and Emotional 
Is interested in animals 
What they are 
What they do 
Desires to possess pets 


| 

Note: Kansas City, one of our pro- 
gressive educational centers, has had 
kindergartens for over forty ‘years. 
The course of study from which this 
article is taken 1s the first prepared by 
the city’s kindergarten teachers in 
conference. The Director of Curri- 
culum, Rose Wickey, and the Director 
of Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
Alice M. Cusack, with their associates 
and committees, carefully studied over 
a long period the interests and experi- 
ences of young children. The formu- 
lated course of study for the kinder- 
garten which resulted is suggestive and 


helpful. 


Asks questions 
Likes to watch activities of animals 
Social 
Enjoys watching pets and animals 
with others 


CHILD EXPERIENCES 

Playing with pets 

Bringing pets to school 

Discussing animals: pets at home or 
at school, animals on the farm, ani- 
mals seen at the zoo 

Watching actions of animals 
Mother cat with kittens 
Hen with baby chicks 
Caterpillar spinning cocoon 
Butterfly emerging from cocoon 
Snails moving and feeding 

Helping to care for pets and other 

animals 
Cleaning cage 
Bringing food from home for pets 
Giving food and water at proper 
time 

Putting out nuts for squirrels 
Feeding birds in winter 


EXPERIENCES IN THE PARK ARE REPRODUCED IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


4 


@ 


Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools 


> 
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Hiding in the bushes 
Gathering leaves 
Picking flowers 


Mental and Emotional 


Enjoys sensations of 
the outdoors 
Feel of the earth and 
grass 
Touch of the leaves 
Enjoys outdoor sounds 
Rustling of leaves in 
trees 
Crackling of leaves 
on ground 
Snapping of twigs 
Likes colors seen in 
nature 
Red, brown, green 
and yellow leaves 
Blue, red, and yel- 
low flowers 
Green grass 
Collects leaves, seeds, 
acorns 
Likes to use nature 
materials in play 
Tree stump for table 
Grape vine for swing 
Acorn cupsfor dishes 
Leaves for hats 


Courtesy, Eastman Kodak Company 


OUTDOOR SENSATIONS ARE NEVER FORGOTTEN 


Preparing Christmas tree for birds 
or animals 

Building places of shelter and feeding 
stations for birds 

Going on excursions 

To see pets at children’s homes 

To watch squirrels near school 

‘Toobserve animallife innear-by pond 

To observe birds and bird nests 

To buy food for fish or birds 

To see animals on a near-by farm 

To see animals at park zoo 


Looking at picture books of animal life 

Enjoying lantern slides of animals 

Listening to stories about pets or other 
animals 

Having a pet show 

Having a bird picture show 


II. Plant Life 


CHILD TENDENCIES 
Physical 
Enjoys freedom of the outdoors 
Likes activities offered by the out- 
doors 
Rolling in the grass 
‘Tramping in the leaves 
Climbing trees 
Pushing through tall grass and 
shrubs 


Social 
Enjoys experiences 
with others 
Gathering leaves and flowers 


Playing house with nature ma- 
terials 


CHILD EXPERIENCES 


Discussing things brought in: milk- 
weed pods, colored leaves, twigs, 
flowers 

Reporting experiences: a trip to the 
park, a drive into the country, the 
home garden 

Gathering leaves, seeds, nuts, flowers 

Making collections 
Leaves of various kinds and colors 
Seeds that fly, that stick to animals 

or people, that roll away, that 
pop open 

Bringing plants from home to be en- 

joyed by the group 

Watering and taking care of plants in 

the room 


Listening to information about trees, : 


plants, flowers 
Making room attractive with nature 

materials 

Bringing plants or flowers from home 

Arranging flowers in vases 

Making flower chains 

Sorting leaves, according to kind and 
color, to put up in room 


Arranging seeds and berries in vases 
or about room 


Decorating room for special occasions 
using nature materials 
Hallowe’en 
Arranging colored leaves, berries, 
or seeds in bouquets or borders 
Using pumpkins or gourds for 
Jack-o’lanterns 
Thanksgiving 
Arranging cornstalks in shocks 
Placing pumpkins near shocks 
Using trailing vines in festoons 
Arranging leaves for bouquets or 
borders 
Arranging fruit, berries, and leaves 
in basket for table 
Christmas 
Arranging evergreen boughs of ce- 
dar, juniper, or pine about the 
room 
Placing holly wreaths in windows 
Hanging up bunches of mistletoe 
Placing clusters of pine cones on 
the mantle 
Decorating tree for Christmas 
Easter (spring) 
Planting narcissus or hyacinth 
bulbs in bowls 
Arranging pussy-willow twigs in 
vases 
Placing bouquets of early flower- 
ing shrubs about room 


Making a garden 
Indoors 
Planting seeds in window boxes 
Planting bulbs in window boxes or 
in bowls 
Watching seeds germinate and 
grow 
In glasses 
On moist blotting paper 
In boxes (with sawdust or soil) 
Watering and caring for seeds, 
bulbs, and plants 
Using carrot tops or horse-radish 
to make a Japanese garden 
Outdoors 
Getting ground ready for a small 
garden: digging, hoeing, raking 
Planting seeds or bulbs 
Caring for garden: 
weeding, cultivating 
Gathering vegetables and flowers 


Taking excursions 


watering, 


To observe change of seasons: beau- 
tiful colors of falling leaves in 
autumn; ice and snow on the 
trees and shrubs in winter; open- 
ing buds and green grass in spring 

To gather leaves, seeds, nuts, or 
flowers 

To see a beautiful garden 

To picnic or play in the park 

(Continued on page -44) 
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WE DRAMATIZED A JAPANESE MOTHER AND NURSEMAID 


Japan in a Third-Grade 


Program 


By ZELMA HIER 


Primary Academic Teacher, Gary, Indiana 


a PLANNED a six weeks’ unit of 
English work which would evolve into 
a program with presentation in the 
auditorium as the ultimate aim. 

For several days I held conversa- 
tions with the class about Japan. 
There are evidences of Japan all about 
us and objects brought from home in- 
creased the interest. Our collection 
included paint-brushes, umbrellas, lan- 
terns, fans, wind-chimes, dishes, in- 
cense burners, brass bowls, ash trays, 
carved ivory, carved wood, baskets, 
coins, beads, sandals, silk, tea, rice, 
kimonos, prints and dozens of toys 
and party favors. 

Japanese tales read in library or 
supplementary books were recalled. 
Translations of beautiful tranquil po- 
etry were brought in by one pupil 
who was especially interested in Japan 
because she was named for a Japanese 
girl whom the mother had known dur- 
ing her college days. 

Japan, geographically, is so fascinat- 
ing and unique that the children re- 
membered the facts they had read and 
were anxious to acquire more knowl- 
edge. By this time they had a “mind 
set” for Japan and the rest was easy. 


Next I divided the project into 
parts and discussed them briefly. 
They were: 


Theme Writing 

Talks 

Dramatizations 

. Reproduction of National Lore 
Costuming 

Stage Setting 

. Poster and Placard Making 

. Collection and Care of Japanese 
Products 


> 


I let each child, so far as possible, 
identify himself with the activity near- 
est his heart. After the class was 
grouped according to activity, I ap- 
pointed a responsible leader for each 
group. My work from that point was 
that of helper and advisor. The rest 
of the endeavor was mainly pupil- 
initiated. 

The theme-writing group and the 
section which planned to give talks 
worked together in order to decide 
which topics should be handled orally 
and which converted into written com- 
positions to be read. These groups, 
necessarily, were large and quite re- 
liable, but both needed a great deal 
of help from the leaders and myself. 
Themes and talks were short and to 
the point. The following titles were 
used: 

TALKS 


How to Get to Japan 
Things I Saw in a Japanese Street 


What I Saw in the Shops 
The Doll Festival 

The Feast of the Flags 
Mount Fujiyama 

What We Ate in Japan 
How the Japanese Dress 
A Japanese Book 

In the Rice Fields 


A JAPANESE BOOK 


You all know that the Japanese use 
different kinds of books than we do. 
They always read from the right to 
the left and from the top to the bot- 
tom of the page. Their books are very 
queer. The letters are funny. The 
Japanese think our books are very, 
very queer, too. 


THE FEAST OF THE FLAGS 


All of the Japanese boys enjoy the 
Feast of the Flags just as you enjoy 
Christmas or Thanksgiving. Each boy 
has a flag shaped like a fish or an 
animal. They hang paper carp on long 
poles in front of their houses. The 
carp is brave and strong and the boys 
want to be brave and strong, too. 
They have sword fights with wooden 


swords. Taro had a kite fight with 
the other boys. This holiday comes 
on May fifth. 


HARUKO-SAN, A JAPANESE GIRL 


When I was visiting Haruko-San, 
I noticed that she had her baby brother 
on her back. It looked as if his head 
would tumble off. I hope I never have 
to carry my brother on my back, don’t 
you? 


THE FLOWER SEASONS OF JAPAN 


The Japanese have the plum-blos- 
som season and the cherry-blossom 
season because they love flowers. 
They write love notes to each other 
and hang them on the cherry trees 
when the trees are in bloom. They 
hope that the right person will find 
the notes. 


How WE ATE IN JAPAN 


Taro ate with chopsticks. Chop- 
sticks are two straight wooden sticks. 
We put our chopsticks into the bowl 
of rice and picked up some and put 
it into our mouths. It is a strange 
way to eat. After we ate with them 
awhile we could do better. 


Dramatizations 


A group of two or three children 
gave such demonstrations as: 


The little Japanese girl acts as nurse- 
maid and often carries her baby 
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brother or sister tied upon her back 
in a sling all day even while playing. 


The boy bows low and politely says, 
“Ohayo!”’ which means “Good morn- 
ing!” 


Food is conveyed to the mouth by 
two chopsticks held between the fingers 
of one hand. 


When one goes to bed in Japan a 
clean, white mat and a wooden block 
for a pillow are spread upon the floor. 


Reproduction of Lore 
This group was limited to a few 
pupils. Only the most typical and in- 
teresting tales were reproduced. ‘“The 
Tongue-cut Sparrow” and ‘‘Peachling”’ 
were the favorites. 


Costuming 
It was not necessary or at all pos- 
sible to costume all who appeared upon 
the stage. The girl who read her 
theme about Haruko-San, and the boy 


POSTERS WERE LETTERED IN BOLD 


who characterized Taro appeared in 
full dress. The children who gave the 
demonstrations were costumed also. 
The children found kimonos, pajama- 
suits, sandals, fans, flowers for the 
girls’ hair, umbrellas, and sashes with- 
out much difficulty after they had done 
a little research work and knew what 
to look for at home. 


Stage Setting 


Delving into our books of Japanese 
fairy tales gave this group inspiration 
for a simple but effective setting. A 
white lattice with paper flowers was 
used and a few gay lanterns fashioned 
from colored papers and decorated in 
the art room were hung here and there. 


Posters and Placards 


A committee of three or four was 
sufficient for this activity and much of 
the work was done in the art room. 
Advertising posters were made on 
bright paper with cut-outs and Jap- 
anese letters made of bold bamboo- 
like brush strokes. These were placed 
upon bulletin boards throughout the 
building a week before our program 
was given in the auditorium. Antici- 
pation was keen. Placards for use dur- 
ing the speeches and the reading of 
the themes were printed upon oak-tag 
with a large type rubber stamping out- 
fit. For example, a placard bearing 
the word jinriksha was needed because 
the word was new and no audience 
is ever entirely ear-minded. Besides, 
this emphasis put upon the high spots 
of the speeches and themes helped to 
clinch the impressions. Other pla- 
cards used were: 


One which gave the four seasons; 
plum blossom, cherry blossom, chrys- 
anthemum, and maple leaf. 


BRUSH STROKES 


One which listed typical Japanese 
foods. 

One which gave our itinerary from 
Gary to Japan. 

A map was also displayed and our 
journey traced upon it. 

One placard was a very good imi- 
tation of the lettering on a page from 
a Japanese book. 


Collectors 


These pupils co-operated with some 
of the other groups. They were in 
charge of all the products which had 
been brought in and it was their duty 
to display the various articles as the 
speakers mentioned them. They also 
answered any questions which arose 
from the audience or amplified the re- 
marks of the speakers by adding their 
convictions. 

The children were so thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of the program 
that they created a Japanese atmos- 
phere by sitting upon the floor upon 
mats and by using short, mincing 
steps. The girls manipulated their 
fans and umbrellas like real little 
Oriental maids. 

With interest running high and our 
material well prepared after all the 
time and effort spent in the classroom, 
the children climaxed their project by 
a creditable stage presentation. 
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Summer Comes through the Gate 


By MARION HOLBROOK 


(Suggested by Oscar Wilde’s story, ‘‘The Selfish Giant’’) 


Characters 


Princess Hildegarde 
Lady Lucinda 
Robin 

Butterfly 

A Child 

Flowers 

Other Children 


The Scene 


Tax scene is a garden. There is 
a wall around this garden. Paper in 
brick or stone design may be used at 
back and sides to give this effect. If 
the stage is so large that this sugges- 
tion does not seem practical, the paper 
may be used at left only. A screen 
may serve the purpose in the class- 
room. Down left there is a garden 
bench. In semicircles in either corner, 
down-stage, children wearing flower 
costumes are seated on the floor with 
their backs to the audience. Each 
child has a covering of dark green 
cloth worn over the head and com- 
pletely hiding the costume from view. 


The Costumes 


The Princess Hildegarde’s cos- 
tume has a plain waist with puff 
sleeves. The skirt is long and full. 
It may be made of chintz or paper 
cambric. A rich effect can be ob- 
tained by splashing the cambric with 
gold or silver radiator paint. 

Lady Lucinda’s costume is similarly 
made but is not so rich. 

The robin’s costume is of black ma- 
terial, cut from a sleeping-garment pat- 
tern, with a wired or stiffened piece 
for a tail and a red front. Flannel 
may be used. 

The butterfly wears a soft brown 
slip. Her wings are wide pieces of 
cheesecloth or thin silk, sewed to- 
gether at the back, just above the 
waist. One end of each wing is fas- 
tened to a wrist. Lovely effects may 
be obtained by tie-dying the material 
to make the spots. 

The flowers wear plain pale-green 
cheesecloth slips and short capes in 
pastel shades, cut in petals. Crepe 
paper may be used for petals. Three 
or four layers of petals are necessary. 


Dyed cheese-cloth may be used for 
the green coverings. 
The children wear ordinary clothing. 


The Play 


(A little bird comes into the garden, 
left. He hops around and looks at the 
flower beds, cocking his head first on 
one side, then on the other.) 


Rosin: What a queer garden! Not 
a flower is blooming and it’s so very 
cold! I must fly over the wall where 
it’s warm and pleasant. 


(He hops to center. A Butterfly 
comes in, right, waving her wings gently.) 
Rosin: Good morning, Butterfly. 

BUTTERFLY: Good morning, Robin. 

RoBIN: What a wretched, cold place 
this is! 

BUTTERFLY: Of course. It’s a gar- 
den where children aren’t allowed. 

Rosin: That’s strange. Whose gar- 
den is it? 

BUTTERFLY: 
garde’s. 

RoBIN: What makes it so cold and 
why aren’t the flowers blooming? 

BUTTERFLY: Because summer won't 
come in. 

Rosin: Why not? 

BUTTERFLY: Because the princess 
has had a wall built around her garden 
and she keeps the gate locked. 

Rosin: Then the children have no 
place to play, have they? 

BuTteRFLY: No. That’s why sum- 
mer won’t come in. She’s very angry 
about it. 

Rosin: How selfish of the princess 
to shut the children out! (He shivers.) 
But do let’s fly over the wall where 
it’s warm! 

BUTTERFLY: Come. I'll show you 
a rosebush, all in full bloom, where we 
can sit and gossip. 

(The Butterfly leads the way out, left. 
The Robin hops after her. As soon as 
they are gone, the princess enters, right, 
followed by Lady Lucinda.) 

PRINCESS (as she comes in): I’m sure 
we'll find a flower in bloom today, 


The Princess Hilde- 


Lucinda. It’s ever so long since I 
planted them. 
LucinDA: Ever and ever so long, 


Princess Hildegarde. 


PRINCESS (going to the bed, right): 
If I could find just one poppy! 

LUCINDA (following her): Or even a 
little bluebell. 

(They look at the bed carefully, then 
go to the other one.) 

PRINCESS: Can you see anything, 
Lucinda? 

LUCINDA: I don’t see a sign of a 
flower! 

PRINCESS: There isn’t even a bud! 
How strange! There isn’t a flower 
blooming anywhere in the world! 

LucinpDA: If you please, Princess 
Hildegarde, it’s very nice on the other 
side of the wall. All the flowers are 
blooming there. 

PRINCESS: Impossible! If it is cold 
and dismal in my garden, it is cold and 
dismal everywhere! 

LUCINDA (making a curtsy): I beg 
your pardon, Princess Hildegarde. 
Perhaps I was mistaken. 

PRINCESS: Of course you were mis- 
taken. (She looks at the flower beds 
again, then turns to Lucinda.) Lu- 
cinda, did you really see flowers bloom- 
ing? 

LUCINDA: Indeed, Princess Hilde- 
garde, I thought I did. 

PRINCESS: Where did you see them? 

LucinDA: I climbed on the bench 
and looked over the wall. 

PrincEsS: Then I shall climb on the 
bench and look over the wall, too. 
Help me, please! 

(Lucinda takes her hand and helps 
her mount the bench. The Princess pre- 
tends to look over the garden wall.) 

PRINCESS: Oh! Oh! There are roses 
and lilies! And butterflies and birds! 
It looks very warm and nice, too! 

(Lucinda sneezes.) 

PRINCESS: Why are you sneezing, 
Lucinda? 

LUCINDA: It’s so cold. Please let 
us go back to the palace and sit by the 
warm fire! 

PRINCESS: But I’ve been sitting in 
the palace all winter. Please help me 
to get down! 

PRINCESS: You may go in by the 
fire, Lucinda. I wish to sit in my 
garden. 

LUCINDA (making a curtsy): 
you, Princess Hildegarde. 

(She goes out, right, sneezing again. 


Thank 
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When she is gone the Princess huddles 
on the bench, looking very cold indeed. 
Then a bird whistle is heard. The 
Princess looks up.) 

Princess J/It’s a robin! I believe 
it’s coming here! 


(The Robin enters, right.) 


Princess: Good morning, Robin. 

Rosin: Good morning. 

Princess: I do hope you'll stay. 

Rosin: Thank you, but I’m afraid 
not. It’s much too cold. 

PRINCESS: Why is it so cold? 
it summertime? 

Rosin: Yes. But you built a wall 
and shut summer out. 

PRINCESS: I built the wall only to 
shut the children out. You see, I 
didn’t want them playing here because 
it’s my own garden. I planted every 
seed myself. 

Rosin: But it’s very unpleasant in 
the street. It’s a horrid place to play. 
You really should let them come in. 

PRINCESS: But this is my own gar- 
den and I can do as I please about it. 

RoBIN: Have it your own way. 
But please excuse me. My throat’s 
a bit sore from the dampness. 


(He starts out, right.) 


PRINCESS: Oh, don’t go! 
Rosin: I’m sorry but I must. 


(He goes out, right. Princess Hilde- 
garde hugs herself for warmth and looks 
very unhappy. Presently the Butterfly 
comes in, right.) 

PRINCESS: Oh, dear butterfly! 
Won't you come and live in my gar- 
den? 

BUTTERFLY: Live here! I should 
die! I only flew in for a moment be- 
cause you looked so very lonely sitting 
here all by yourself. 

PRINCESS: It is lonely without even 
a bird or a flower for company. 

BUTTERFLY: You might ask the 
children to come in. 

PRINCESS: Oh, no! 
to keep them out. 

BUTTERFLY: That was very silly of 
you because you kept summer out, too. 

PRINCESS: Do you think summer 
would come in if I opened the gate? 

BUTTERFLY: You might try it. 

PRINCESS: I will. I'll go and open 
it at once. 


(She goes quickly off, left. The But- 
terfly runs lightly in circles, waving her 
wings. The Princess returns.) 


PRINCESS: I’ve opened it! It’s open 
so wide! (She holds her hands apart 
to show how wide the opening is.) 

BUTTERFLY (starting off, 
Well, good luck to you! 


Isn’t 


I built the wall 


right): 


PRINCESS: Don’t go away! 

BUTTERFLY: Perhaps I’ll come back 
again. 

(The Butterfly goes out, right. The 
Princess sits by herself again, looking 
sadder and more lonely than ever. Then 
children are heard singing ‘‘Oats and 
Beans,” or any other song, outside the 
garden. The Princess listens to them 
with interest. The song fades away as 
they go down the road. The Princess 
sighs. She gets up and climbs on the 
bench to look over the wall and see if 
she can still see them.) 


PRINCESS (beckoning to someone over 
the wall): Comein! Come in and play 


with me! 

CHILD (off-stage): Ican’t. The gate 
is locked. 

PRINCESS: No, it isn’t. It’s wide 
open. Look and see! 


(She gets down and stands looking off, 


left, expectantly. A Child with a ball 
comes in.) 


Princess: There! 
gate was open. 

CuiLp: Yes. But I can’t play with 
you in here. We must go outside. 

PRINCESS: Why must we? 

CuiLD: The princess wouldn’t let 
us play here. She’d be angry. 

PRINCESS: Oh, would she? 

CHILD: Very angry. She doesn’t 
like children and we’re afraid of her. 

Princess: Oh! But if you knew 
that the princess was very lonely and 
wanted someone to play with, what 
would you do? 

CuILD: I'd let her have my new ball 
to play with. 

(The Child holds out her ball and the 
Princess takes it and bounces it.) 

PRINCESS: It’s a fine ball! Will you 
let me play with it? 

CHILD (hesitating): Well—are you 
lonely? 

PRINCESS: I wish I had someone to 
play with. Do you want me to tell 
you a secret? 

CHILD (eagerly): 
crets! 

PRINCESS: The Princess Hildegarde 
is very lonely. She wishes that all the 
children in the village would come and 
play in her garden. 

CHILD: Really? Truly? 

PRINCESS: Really. Truly. 

CHILD: Shall I tell them? 

PRINCESS: Yes. Tell them that the 
princess invites everyone of them to 
come and play with her! 

Cub: I'll run as fast as I can! 

(She runs out, left. The Princess 
laughs and bounces the ball. Then she 
stops short and gasps. A wonderful 


You see? The 


Yes! I like se- 


thing has happened! Several flowers in 
each bed have slipped off their coverings 
so that their petals show! They rise, 
turn slowly, facing center front and nod 
their smiling faces to one another.) 


PRINCESS: 
Come quickly! 

(Lady Lucinda comes in, right.) 

LucInDA: What is it, Princess Hilde- 
garde? 

PRINCESS: Look! 
blooming! 

LucinDA: Oh, they are! They are 
blooming at last! And how warm it is! 
It’s just like summer! 

PRINCESS: It is summer. 
has come through the gate! 

Lucinpa (looking off, left): But 
Princess Hildegarde, someone has dis- 
obeyed you and left the gate wide 
open. I'll hurry and close it before 
some child comes in and treads on the 
flowers. 

(She starts to leave.) 


Lucinda! 


Lucinda! 


The flowers are 


Summer 


Princess: No! No! Lucinda, 
don’t close the gate. I opened it my- 
self. I wish it to stay open always. 


Lucinpa: Always? 

PrINcEss: It must never be closed 
again, because the children are coming 
to play with me in my garden. 

(The Children are heard singing their 
song down the road. It grows louder as 
they approach. The Princess looks de- 
lighted and Lucinda is pleased. The 
Children enter, left, singing, and sur- 
round the Princess. At the end of their 
song they bow and curtsy to her. She 
makes them a curtsy in return.) 

Princess: Thank you for coming 
to play with me. You must come to- 
morrow and the next day and every 
day this summer! (They bow and 
curtsy again.) Now! What shall we 
play! 

CHILDREN: London Bridge! (Any 
other singing game may be substituted.) 
Yes! London Bridge! London Bridge! 


Princess: An_ excellent game! 
Come, Lucinda! Come, everyone! 
Begin! Begin! 

(The Children quickly take their 


places. The game may be played in 
one large group or in smaller ones. As 
they play, the flowers, one by one, appear 
until they are all uncovered. They bend 
their heads this way and that, slowly 


‘and graciously. If desired, they may 


play the game in their own circles. The 
Robin and the Butterfly enter and join 
the Children. Several singing games 
may be played if it seems desirable. 
If there are no curtains, the Children 
skip out at the conclusion of their games, 
repeating the song as they go. The flow- 
ers follow them.) 
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Picture of the Month 


“THE FIFER” Painted by Edouard Manet 


Beavnm, in its most familiar 
sense, is associated with the repetition 
of measured sound. So accustomed 
are we to the cadenced sounds beating 
through the day that unless there is 
some break in these familiar rhythms 
we rarely notice them. The clock 
seems to tick loudest when a beat is 
missed. The song of marching feet 
would become monotonous but for 
those slow steps which break its 
rhythm. Rhythm is soothing and 
pleasant. In picture study we find 
satisfying rhythm in design, the repe- 
tition of measured lines or spaces. 
The Greek fret, or key, one of the 
simplest and most beautiful motifs in 
architectural decoration, is an illus- 
tration of a rhythmic pattern. The 
repetition of the arch in the construc- 
tion of concrete bridges or viaducts 
gives us pleasure. It is natural for 
the eye to describe each arc, and so 
we are brought directly into rhythm 
with design. Sensitive to these visual 
rhythmic qualities we find a persona! 
value in paintings in which they are 
marked. 


No more clearly defined example 
of rhythms harmoniously blended 
could be found than Edouard Manet’s 
painting, ‘“The Fifer.” From the peak 
of the boy’s cap to the point of his 
toes he is in tune with the music of 
his fife. His fingers move to it. His 
body sways with its rhythm. He is 
alive, vibrant. The artist has cre- 
ated this illusion of a living boy 
through balance and repetition of mass 
and line. Painted in bright clear col- 
ors the figure is centered against a 
solid neutral gray background. The 
interest is thereby focused on the figure 
in which every line of the silhouette 
is in perfect balance. The peaked cap, 
the pointed shoes; the outward swing 
of the right leg and the counterbal- 
ancing left shoulder; the angles of the 
bent right elbow and the pointing left 
foot. But balance needsaccent. The 
flowing rhythm of the silhouette is 
saved from monotony by the sharp 
angles of fife and case. Masses of 
solid color balance each other in the 


red trousers and blue blouse, relieved 
by touches of white in sash and gaiters. 
The lines of detail in the painting 
offer perhaps the most obvious ex- 
amples of rhythm in painting. The 
outside curving line of the right leg 
is carried on by the row of shining 
buttons; the left by the line of the 
fife-case; the elbow by the curve of 
the sash; the eyebrows, rising quickly 
to a point, are repeated in the upward 
sweep of the hat trimming. The small- 
est stroke of the brush has been stud- 
ied for its effect on the whole. An 
understanding of these first principles 
of design lays the foundation for in- 
telligent criticism and an ever-increas- 
ing pleasure in fine pictures. 


Ox: of the salient truths which 
history repeats to us is that the master, 
in whatever form of progress, is he who 
questions the practices of his day. 
He is misunderstood and thought to 
be revolutionary and dangerous. This 
truth is illustrated in ‘‘The Fifer’s”’ 
artist. Edouard Manet was born to 
be a painter. His misfortune was to 
be born to prosperous middle class 
people who, reflecting the popular prej- 
udice of their time in France, consid- 
ered the profession of the artist degrad- 
ing. The Manet family planned a 
career at the bar or in the civil service 
for their eldest son who was gifted 
with great charm and wit. At sixteen 
Edouard, taught to draw by his ma- 
ternal uncle, announced his intention 
of becoming an artist. But the deter- 
mination and disgust of his family dis- 
couraged him temporarily and rather 
than enter a profession of their choos- 
ing he decided to be a sailor and em- 
barked for South America. Although 
the sea proved not to be his calling, 
his trip gave him renewed vigor upon 
his return to Paris and to his family. 
The Manets had not yet abandoned 
the hope of making a barrister of their 
brilliant son. But Edouard was strong 
of will. The sea had filled his mind 
with the beauty of light on water and 
on the sky. He must paint. Eventu- 
ally the Manets capitulated and Ed- 
ouard entered the studio of Couture. 
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His master was a _ conventional 
painter, skilled, but satisfied with the 
dogma of traditional painting. French 
art of this period was self-conscious, 
stilted and mechanical. There were 
laws governing choice of subject, the 
religious and classical predominating; 
laws for the posing and draping of 
models; laws for the painting of light 
and the use of pigments. With the 
exception of the painters of the Barbi- 
zon School, practically all painting was 
done in the studio. Edouard Manet 
was to lead the way to freedom. In 
the face of ridicule from his fellow 
artists and the astonishment of the 
public he broke with every tenet of 
the accepted school. He painted from 
models, often chosen from his own 
friends, in natural poses and settings. 
He painted in the open and in the 
brilliant light of noon. He reproduced 
shadows as the sun threw them and 
the colors which appeared on his can- 
vases were as brilliant and luminous 
as the prism. Manet recognized only 
the laws of nature. 

These laws, as he interpreted them 
upon canvas in a new technic of paint- 
ing, were enthusiastically given form 
by a group of artists calling themselves 
the Impressionists, among whom Pis- 
sarro, Monet, Renoir and Cézanne are 
outstanding. There is a freedom and 
brilliancy in their painting which dis- 
tinguishes them from their predecessors 
and points the way to Picasso, Zuloago 
and the men of the modern American 
School. 


Tix: Fifer,” ‘““The Child with the 
Cherries’’ and ‘“The Boy with a Sword” 
represent Manet’s appreciation of 
young boys as models in a period when 
girls and women alone were the sub- 
jects of artistic consideration. The 
little fifer seems to take his place nat- 
urally in the June classroom where 
Flag Day brightens the calendar and 
the closing of schools anticipates the 
days of backyard circuses and neigh- 
borhood parades. Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s ‘“‘Marching Song,” a perennial 
favorite, expresses in familiar words 
the gay spirit of this painting. 

—Mary TAyLor 
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The Editor’s Page 


A: the risk of seeming self-con- 
gratulatory, we quote from a letter 
received this year from a school prin- 
cipal of Wichita, Kansas. He wrote, 
‘““May I take this opportunity to say 
that AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is the most 
popular magazine with our teachers. 
During the past few years we have 
had to discontinue some of our sub- 
scriptions to professional magazines, 
but no one would think of giving up 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. The teachers 


want to do the things suggested in. 


your columns.” 


While this letter was a source of 
gratification to the editor, it was, as 
well, a recognition of the spirit of 
teaching which we endeavor to express 
in every line of our articles and illus- 
trations. AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is a 
magazine of tested experience in using 
“things to do’ educationally in the 
classroom, and this policy will be ex- 
pressed increasingly in whatever we 
publish in the coming months. Our 
editorial plans for the coming school 
year have been made with two ob- 
jectives in mind; first, has the activity 
unit we publish been tried out and 
proved successful in an average class- 
room situation; second, is there a 
closely integrated relation between the 
activity and the regular school subjects 
as defined in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

It has been said during the present 
focusing of attention upon the schools 
that indiscriminate activity was taking 
the place of mental discipline; that 
Johnny was playing during school 
hours instead of learning his tables. 
It is our privilege to demonstrate that 
this snap judgment on the part of 
an uninformed public is a fallacy. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will endeavor 
to put into the hands of teachers 
arguments against this unjust criticism 
of progressive education. 


Tans TO vo” is a telling 
phrase; among those which we have 
in prospect during 1934-1935 for the 
readers of this magazine are: 


“Understanding the Weather’ by 
Clifford B. Moore, formerly of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 


New York, and now teaching elemen- 
tary science in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Moore outlines his subject 
as related to transportation, communi- 
cation and map study, and offers im- 
portant activities. 


Two units of study on common 
foods, ‘“‘Apples’”’ and “Corn” by Cora 
P. Emerson, who worked out the activ- 
ities in her own classroom and tied 
them up with the Three R’s and with 
handwork. 


“The Special Class and Amerigo,”’ 
in which Meta L. Anderson, Director, 
Binet Department, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, Public Schools, describes everyday 
methods in salvaging the atypical child 
and offers arguments for the special 
class in the general program of the 
public schools. 


Geography is now a study of human 
relationships as affected by habitat and 
climate. Recognizing this point of 
view, we shall publish several articles 
that make geography a study of en- 
vironmental backgrounds; ‘‘Problem 
Geography,” a project in clothing as 
developed in the West Hartford Public 
Schools. ‘“Type Study Lessons in 
Geography” adaptable to any locality, 
from the State Curriculum Revision 
of the State of Washington. ‘Let Us 
Study the Norsemen” by Elizabeth O. 
Smith from a successful project in the 
Atlanta, Georgia, Schools. 


Laancuace and reading will be 
presented in “A Study of Pets,” well- 
developed by Margaret Walker Bick- 
ley; “‘What to Do with Non-English 
Speaking Beginners,” by Arthur E. 
Hackett who teaches an Indian school 
on Pine Ridge Reservation, South 
Dakota; “Literature and the Story”’ 
and “Rhymes and Poems” from the lan- 
guage revision of the Springfield, Mass- 
achusetts, Public Schools; ‘“‘Creative 
English” from the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, work in English. ‘‘Dramatiza- 
tion” and “Improving Written Ex- 
pression” from the Public Schools 
of Madison, Wisconsin. A_ subject 
closely related to language and reading 
is writing. We shall present ‘‘First- 
Grade Writing”’ as it is being success- 
fully taught in the Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, Schools. 


The rural schools, among which we 
circulate widely, will be served by units 
in the social studies which we shall 
publish. Among these are projects 
from the San Mateo, California, coun- 
try schools. These will include ‘“The 
Home,” “Indian Life,’’ and ‘‘Peoples 
of Other Lands.”’ 

Frank M. Rich, Principal, School 
No. 2, Paterson, New Jersey, and au- 
thor of many suggestions for educa- 
tional construction projects, will con- 
tribute several articles on ‘Project 
Arithmetic.”” These articles will be an 
outcome of Mr. Rich’s everyday work 
with a group of progressive teachers 
and their classes. Among the articles 
will be ‘Teaching the Combinations,”’ 
“Teaching Multiplication Facts,” 
Fundamental Processes,’’ and 
“Fractions.”’ 

From the Kindergarten-Primary 
Course of Social Studies, Denver, Col- 
orado, our selected units for the kinder- 
garten and first two grades, stressing 
continuity of teaching, will be found 
helpful. 


Autice HANTHORN will offer a 
new series of Work Sheets in Beginning 
Reading including suggestions for sim- 
ple seat work. 


Among the schoolroom plays we 
shall publish are ‘“Trees in Autumn,” 
and ‘Three Christmas Trees’’ by Leo- 
nora Sill Ashton, ‘Marion and the 
Book Folk’”’ by Rebecca Rice, and “A 
Magic Wish,” by Debbie Shaw. 


Our art-appreciation course, because 
of many requests from our readers, 
will present “‘Living Art,” reproduc- 
tions and descriptions of the work of 
artists whose painting illustrates beauty 
children may see or touch in their 
everyday life. 

Our department “Art in Childhood” 
will offer timely projects in color, clay, 
paper and allied materials, as devel- 
oped by various leaders in art educa- 
tion throughout the entire field of this 
important phase of the curriculum. 
These projects will serve the double 
purpose of. bringing to our readers 
varied procedures in fine and industrial 
art, and demonstrating the value of 
art teaching in the life of the child 
and of the community. 
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Art in Childhood 


June Art Travels to Denmark 


Tiss month we visit a country 
small in size, but very important in 
its developments; a country to which 
all the world looks for many sugges- 
tions in government, agricultural man- 
agement and other interests. This is 
little Denmark, no larger in area than 
our states of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire together. It consists of the 
peninsula north of Germany and all 
the islands close to it, including Born- 
holm, which is seven hours’ boat ride 
from Copenhagen. Denmark also owns 
Greenland, which is about one-third 
as large as the United States. 

Denmark has no mountains, no 
mines, no great forests, but it has fine 
grasslands used for pasturage, and 
stretches of sandy flats and marsh. 
About three-fourths of the area is farm 
land. The people have the same char- 
acteristics as those of Norway and 
Sweden. They are thrifty and honest, 
eager for education, and bent on pleas- 
ure of the kind that makes for happy, 
wholesome living. It is a healthy 
country, and records show that peo- 
ple live longer there than in most 
countries. 

It is a land of farms. Some of the 
farms are only one and a half acres 
in size. Danish butter, cheese, eggs 
and bacon are renowned, being shipped 
mostly to English and German mar- 
kets. All farming is done on the co- 
operative system, making it impossible 
for anyone to become very wealthy 
by unfair methods, and giving even 
the little farmer the best terms pos- 
sible. The rich milk is made into but- 
ter and cheese, and the skim milk is 
fed to thousands of hogs. Nothing is 
wasted, not even a bit of land as we 
can see by the absence of fences, mak- 
ing it possible to plant vegetables in 
every corner. On small farms, cows 
are tied to a stake so they will not 
wander over on some other farmer’s 
land. In the dairies, record sheets are 
kept above each cow’s stall, showing 
the amount of food she eats, and the 
amount of milk and butter-fat she pro- 
duces. Eggs are all dated and num- 
bered so a buyer may know that they 
are fresh and on which farm they are 
produced. The gardens and fragrant 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


fields hum with bees. Farms, every- 
where, boast of fine chickens and do- 
mestic animals. Grain crops such as 
oats, rye and barley are also grown 
there. 


Diexwarx ranks among the first 
in the fishing industry. At one time 
when the upper island was a peninsula 
and connected with the main section 
of Denmark, the waters of Liim Fjord 
ran so heavy with fish that people 
could rake them out of the water. 
Since the North Sea broke through 
along the west coast and made a large 
island of the north section, the fish 
have not been seen there in such great 
quantities. Denmark also manufac- 
tures fine pottery, porcelain, and silver- 
ware. 

The country ranks high for its edu- 
cational system. There is no illiter- 
acy in all the land, and there are no 
beggars. Education is provided for all 
children, and also for adults; for the 
latter, especially in winter, when farm- 
ers go to school to study the latest 
improvements in agriculture, chemis- 
try, languages and cultural subjects. 
The women take courses in cooking, 
sewing, preserving fruits and vege- 
tables, and also courses in music and 
literature. Besides the public schools 
and university, there are excellent 
schools devoted especially to the sci- 
ence of farming. 

This little country is one of the most 
democratic in the world. Personal 
worth alone counts. Hereditary priv- 
ileges do not exist and cast is ignored. 

Copenhagen is the capital city, and 
is built upon a group of islands. It has 
about the population of Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. Copper roofs and shining 
windows, broad clean streets and 
friendly shade trees are evident every- 
where. It expresses an atmosphere of 
hospitality, gayety and thrift. There 
are many palaces in Copenhagen and 
an art gallery, a museum, and univer- 
sity. Beautiful residences and_ res- 
taurants that stretch along the shore 
(Lange Linie) offer a pleasing view of 
bright boats, and Sweden on the farther 
side of the narrow strip of water. 


Tie pleasure resort of the capital 
is the Tivoli, a famous place for merri- 
ment and amusement. Copenhagen 
ranks high as a cultural and manufac- 
turing center and is an important ship- 
ping port. All ships going into the 
Baltic once passed Copenhagen, but 
since the building of the Kiel canal in 
Germany, much of the trade is directed 
through this route. 

Travel in Denmark is delightful; 
you are on a ferry boat for a bit and 
then on a train for a short trip, passing 
from one island to another. 

Greenland, the largest possession of 
Denmark, is a land of mountains and 
perpetual ice, also of volcanoes and 
hot springs. This is where the ice in 
spring slips down the slopes to the 
sea, where it breaks off in immense 
pieces and forms the icebergs that we 
find in the Atlantic waters. The peo- 
ple who live here are called Eskimos. 
Their principal occupation is fishing 
and trapping for furs. These are 
shipped to Denmark, in exchange for 
farm products. In the short summer, 
when the sun shines day and night, 
buttercups, violets and dandelions, and 
also some grains, find it possible to 
grow. It is then that the people live 
in huts made of skins. In winter they 
live in huts made of blocks of ice. 
Their principal food is fish, animals 
and birds, also the eggs of these birds. 


Ti: large poster in this issue has 
color directions given on the page, but 
for the little Eskimo boy, Kooloo, 
we suggest a yellow-tan hood, deeper 
tan coat, and orange-brown leggins. 
The fur trimming is white, the pole 
red-orange, iceberg light green-blue, 
water blue and snow in foreground 
very light blue. Hands and face are 
flesh color. ‘The fur may be accented 


light blue-gray markings. 


Posters may be painted of story 
characters, taken from the ‘Ugly 
Duckling,”’ the ‘“‘Match Girl” or other 
fairy tales by the famous Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen of Denmark. The sub- 
ject of farming may prompt the illus- 
trating of our ‘Three Little Pigs.”’ 

(Continued on page 47) 
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BOOK PLATES FOR THE SUMMER LIBRARY 
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BOOK-ENDS 
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BRACE 


BASE 


Cut two end pieces and two braces of %-inch lumber. Cut base of 34- 
inch lumber, 5 inches wide and 18 inches long. Exact size of brace is 
given. End pieces are 5 x 5 inches square, except for lower extension; if 
end is to be set into cut on base (x), see detail E. 

Other designs may be developed. Braces should have straight edges 
for straight-line designs, and curved edges for designs based on curves. 

The book-ends may be finished in natural wood by giving the surface, 
first, a coat of varnish, and when this is dry, rubbing the surface down 
with a soft cloth dipped in linseed oil and pumice powder. Wipe all 
particles off carefully and repeat another time to give lasting finish. 

Or the book-ends may be stained and, when dry, finished as above. 
Use wood stain or a mixture of gasoline and oil paint. 

Or the book-ends may be painted with oil color, and finished with a coat 
of clear shellac or varnish. Finish the base with a lining of felt or flannel, 
or with a rubber tack beneath each corner. 

Mix colors and clean brushes with gasoline. Keep all paint cloths in an 
open tin bucket to prevent fire. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR COLORING AND CUTTING 


THIS IS THE WAY THE LITTLE 
PIGS WILL STANO UP 
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NOW WHO. CAN’T DRAW THE THREE LITTLE PIGS? 
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To develop figures of the little pig to draw 
from, a tracing of each part should be made 
upon white paper. Outline in heavy black 
line and then cut out and put together. It 
would be best to make a second tracing of 
each part. Hold the sheet up to the window 
and mark the traced lines through so as to 
get the reverse of each piece. Finish with 
heavy outline and cut out. 


This will enable the pupil to have figures 


walking either way and also to have a variety 


of other postures (see Fig. A and B.) 


Jackets, longer trousers, caps and hats may 
be added as desired. 
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Work Sheets in First-Grade Reading 
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By ALICE HANTHORN 


Supervisor Social Studies, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Something to Do 


Handwork in First-Grade 
Reading 


Th children were 1 B’s so there 
was always a great deal of discussion 
about new words and the pictures be- 
fore reading a story. During this dis- 
cussion one child said that he wished 
we could make dolls in school as the 
children in the story had done. This 
led to other remarks and we finally 
decided to try some simple stitches 
first and if we could do that well 
enough we would make the dolls. 

Inclement weather kept us in a great 
deal so the children brought material, 
needles and thread from home and 
practiced sewing two edges together. 
They: were so anxious to make the 
dolls that they worked quite diligently 
and did very well. 

I had the patterns drafted and got 
white muslin (because of business con- 
ditions I bought the muslin) and cut 
the dolls out. I felt this should be 
done accurately and the children were 
too small to do it themselves. The 
girls made girl dolls and the boys boy 
dolls. 

First they drew the faces with col- 
ored crayons. This had to be done 
very carefully. I let them use their 
own ideas as to coloring, whether light 
or dark. Each child got a different 
expression which made the dolls very 
interesting. They started sewing with 
heavy thread, the boys’ blue, and the 
girls’ pink, and large needles. Most 
of them learned to thread their own 
needles. After sewing the dolls up 
part way they were filled with cotton. 
The stuffing continued this way until 
done. The children required help 
when finishing the heads. Some of 
their stitches were very crude and some 
quite surprisingly good. They worked 
on the dolls mornings before school, 
during the indoor rest period and for 
seat work. We also originated reading 
lessons about them and correlated our 
writing. The class learned to write, 
boy, girl, doll, sew, and other words. 
I took this time to arouse their interest 
in learning to write their names. I 
told them they could write their names 
and pin them on the dolls for the 
school exhibit. When completed we 
tied the dolls on the chairs with pink 
and blue bows. 


When I started the project I was 


a 


OUR SCHOOL-MADE DOLLS MOTIVATED BEGINNING READING 


afraid it would create a difficult dis- 
cipline problem but the children were 
so happy over making the dolls that 
I had no trouble. Of course I gave 
them help and much supervision. 


This Department, contributed by our 
readers from their everyday classroom 
experiences, has proved helpful and 
popular. 

We want your name in it, telling of 
original plans, how you solved a teach- 
ing problem, how you are expressing 
new ideas in developing the regular sub- 


jects of the course of study. 
Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words, if seasonal, submitted 


three months in advance. Send your 
ideas, enclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, 120 East Sixteenth Street, New | 
York City. 


I consider it one of the most suc- 
cessful projects I ever worked out be- 
cause the children got so much joy 
out of it. Each child had his doll to 
show his efforts, and interest was 
aroused among the patrons who came 


in closer contact with our school. 
—INEZ J. BrRooKxsHirE, New Castle, Ind. 


Closing Day Exercises 


Two or three rural schools may 
combine and plan their programs to- 
gether. A picnic, field day or class 


day will be sure to be a success. Have 
each pupil bring his own lunch and 
serve ice cream. A few cents from 
each pupil will help to defray this ex- 
pense. Have a definite program 
planned in advance. Let everyone 
help. The program should include 
short plays, recitations, some of the 
best compositions of the year, the 
“March of Events” (current events) 
of the school year; games, stunts and 
singing will be found popular. At the 
close of the activities, have all the 
pupils form a circle, each school 
grouped as a unit, and have the teach- 
ers give out the awards for the year. 
These may include: award for pupil 
with highest average; pupil with best 
deportment; pupil who has given the 
largest number of book reports; pupil 
who has collected and pressed the 
largest number of flowers; pupil with 
100% spelling for year; with 100% 
attendance for year, and as many other 
prizes as you see fit, according to size 
of school. 

These prizes need not cost more than 
ten cents apiece, but are dearly prized 
by the pupils. A ten-cent photograph 
book with snapshots of all the pupils, 
autographed by the teacher in white 
ink, makes a very acceptable gift. Pen- 
cils that can be marked cheaply by 
the dozen, ‘100% IN SPELLING,” 
or “100% ATTENDANCE,” or 
“HONOR PUPIL,” are delightful 
gifts. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Mrs. Goose Goes Camping 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Mas. GooseE stretched her long 
white neck and looked up at the hot 
June sun. ‘My, it’s warm, here in 
my garden,” she said. “It’s hot in 
the house, too, and on the porch, and 
even in the shade it is just baking.” 
She drooped her wings and opened 
her bill wide, thinking how warm she 
was. “I feel like running away to a 
cool place,’”’ she thought, looking up 
at the little green hill across the 
meadow. 

That gave her an idea. ‘“‘Why, I'll 
just go CAMPING,” she said to her- 
self. ‘“‘I saw some tents in Mr. Gob- 
bler’s store the other day, and some 
nice little kettles and pans for cooking 
outdoors. Why didn’t I think of it 
before?”’ 

So Mrs. Goose plop-plopped into the 
house, feeling very excited over her 
plans. She could hardly wait to put 
on her blue sun-bonnet and get her 
big shopping bag. “I'll put some 
things I’ll need right into the bag,”’ 
she decided. So she stuffed in her 
long gray nightgown, her best red 
party slippers, her new blue dust-pan, 
and a stick of wood for her fire. Then 
she locked the door and plopped off. 

In Mr. Gobbler’s General Grocery, 
Three-Ducks were buying some lemons 
and some little green mint leaves. 
“We're going to have lots of lemon- 
ade,”’ they told Mrs. Goose. ‘Why, 
we may even SWIM in it. Won't 
you come over to our house and help 
us try to be cool?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Goose, sticking her 
head into a fruit barrel. ‘I’m going 
camping.” 

“WHAT?” 

‘I’m going camping, up on the green 
hill. I’m going to get away from my 
little hot house. I have decided to 
camp beside the waterfall, and I’ve 
come to buy a tent, Mr. Gobbler, one 
of those little brown tents I saw in 
your window a few days ago.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Goose,’”’ said Mr. 
Gobbler. ‘‘And you'll need some 
cooking things, too, won’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And a cot-bed to sleep on, and a 
folding chair to sit on.” 

some groceries.” 


had been very 
quiet through all this. Now they 
said, “Quack! We don’t think you’ll 
like it, Mrs. Goose. We don’t think 
you'll like camping.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, you’ll be all alone up on the 
green hill, and it won’t be very com- 
fortable.”’ 

“It will be very nice indeed,’’ said 
Mrs. Goose, snappily. “I’m GO- 
ING.” 

And she set to work buying things. 
She bought a tent, and the chair, and 
some cooking kettles, and some camp- 
ing blankets, and a great bag of groc- 
eries. ‘Please pack the things in a 
big round roll,” she told Mr. Gobbler, 
“‘so I can pull them behind me.” 

“Certainly. I'll tie them all up in 
the tent. But are you sure you know 
how to put the tent up, Mrs. Goose?” 

“Of course,’’ Mrs. Goose told him. 
“You just tie it with those ropes to 
trees.” 

‘“That’s right,’”’ said Mr. Gobbler. 

Mrs. Goose plopped out of the groc- 
ery, dragging her things behind her. 
Three-Ducks waddled along with her. 

‘“‘When are you going, Mrs. Goose?”’ 
they asked her. 

“Right now,” she told them, ‘‘be- 
cause if I went back home | might 
go to sleep, or forget, or change my 
mind, and then I wouldn’t have any 
camping trip at all.” 

“Better change your mind now.”’ 

“I am going CAMPING,” Mrs. 
Goose told them firmly, and she set 
off across the meadow with her big 
pack and her shopping bag. 

“Good-bye, then,” they called to 
her; and they shook their heads and 
went home. 


On and on walked Mrs. Goose. It 
was very hot in the meadow. A sticky 
little wind blew in her feather face, 
the bees buzzed around her yellow feet, 
and the sun shone down like a cook- 
fire. “But it will be nice up on the 
hill beside the little waterfall,’’ said 
Mrs. Goose, “If only I can get my 
things UP.” 

She reached the bottom of the hill 
where the shade began. That was bet- 
ter; but, oh, Mrs. Goose had a dread- 
ful time dragging her camp roll along! 
The ropes caught in the bushes, and 
the big pack was so heavy and lump- 
ish that she was discouraged. She sat 
down by the brook that rushed down 
the hill, and fanned herself with her 
tired wings. 

Then she got up and struggled on. 
After a while she was at the top of 
the hill beside the little waterfall. 
‘This is going to be great fun,’’ thought 
Mrs. Goose. ‘Now I'll put the tent 


” 


up.”’ And she began to unroll it. 


Vaart night, as Three-Ducks got 
their supper in their little house, they 
noticed thunder clouds in the sky. 
“It’s going to rain,’’ they told each 
other. ‘“That’s very fine, for the gar- 
dens, and the dust, and all the hot 
creatures here in Animaltown. But 
what about Mrs. Goose up there on 
the hill, beside the waterfall ?”’ 

“She'll be all right. She'll be all 
right,’ they kept saying. “She'll be 
all cozy, there in her tent.” 

But the more they said it the more 
they began to worry. What if she 
wasn’tallcozy? It began to rain then, 
great big sprinkles. ‘‘Let’s go out and 
whisk our happy tails in it,’’ quacked 
Three-Ducks, who just loved rain. 
But as they were doing it, they asked 
each other; ‘‘What about Mrs. Goose, 
who doesn’t like the wet? Well, let’s 
go up and see if she is all right!’ 

So off they went, across the meadow. 

They came to the hill; there was 
mud under the bushes, and they had 
a very slippery time of it, getting up. 
As they got nearer to the place where 
Mrs. Goose was camping they heard a 
loud splashing, just as though some 
one was taking a bath in a big tub, 
and having a very noisy time indeed. 
Then Mrs. Goose’s voice came through; 
“Oh dear, what is wrong with my 
tent? It doesn’t keep the water out. 
It just lets it in. What shall I do?” 
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Three-Ducks pushed through the 
bushes to see what was up. There 
was a very queer sight. 

‘Why, she’s pitched the tent upside 
down!’ they quacked. ‘Just like a 
big cup. Of course it lets the rain in. 
See, a little trickle from the waterfall 
is spilling right into it, too!” 

They climbed up on a little hillock 
to see better. 

Just like a big brown cloth bathtub 
stood the tent, and floating around in 
it were the folding chair, the kettles, 
the blue dust-pan, the stick of firewood, 
a loaf of bread, and the cot-bed with 
Mrs. Goose herself sitting on it. She 
looked miserable, with her eyes shut 
and the water running off her tail in a 
little river. 

“Mrs. Goose!”’ called Three-Ducks. 
“We are here to help you!”’ 

Mrs. Goose opened one eye. “Oh, 
is that YOU, Three-Ducks?”’ she said. 
“What is the matter with my tent? 
Mr. Gobbler said it would keep me 
all cozy, and it’s just like a lake.”’ 

“You've fixed it upside down!” 
quacked Three-Ducks. ‘And you 


should have tied your ropes down low; 
you tied them to the tree branches!’’ 

“Well, I knew you tied tent ropes 
to trees somehow,” sighed Mrs. Goose. 
‘“‘Now what shall I do?’ 

‘Better come home, ’’ quacked Three- 
Ducks. 

“But my things are all wet!” 

“Never mind; they'll dry as soon 
as the hot sun comes out again. You'll 
be more comfortable in your own little 
house, Mrs. Goose.”’ 

“Yes, I think I will,” said Mrs. 
Goose, sadly, as she flopped out of 


her tent. ‘“‘I’ll give my things to my 
wild goose cousin. She likes to camp 
out.” 


Then they all scrambled to get the 
wet pack done up; and when it was 
ready Mrs. Goose said; “I’ve thought 
of a fine way to get it down hill.” 
And she started to push it over the 
waterfall. 

“No you don’t,” said Three-Ducks, 
taking hold of her and the pack too, 
“You come right along home. We've 
had enough of your goosey camp- 
ing!” 


Three Bears Come True 


By FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Tix little girl’s name was Minnie 
and she lived up-stairs in a saw-mill 
in Northern Michigan in the long-ago 
days when the land was covered with 
tall pine trees. Minnie lived in the 
saw-mill because after her family had 
moved into the woods, her father had 
been so busy sawing great logs into 
wide, long boards, that he had no time 
to build a log cabin. 

Other children whose fathers worked 
in the mill lived in delightful log cab- 
ins with doorsteps and paths leading 
into the forest. Indians lived near the 
saw-mill; good Indians, who shared 
wildwood secrets with their white 
neighbors. Minnie liked the children 
who lived in the log cabins and she 
liked the Indians too, because they 
told her where to find the best wild 
flowers, and about the birds and ani- 
mals that lived among the hills beyond 
the mill. 

One afternoon in the late summer- 
time, Minnie wanted to go to the hills 
to pick huckleberries for supper; but 
neither a saw-mill child nor a saw- 
mill mother had time to go with her 
that day. So Minnie said to her 
mother, 

“Please let me go alone. I know 
the way through the woods to the 


hills, for I have been going there ever 
since we came here to live. I'll go 
to the nearest sunniest hill where we 
used to pick wild strawberries. And 
when I get there I won’t be alone be- 
cause the Indian mothers will be out 
picking berries with their children. I 
won't get lost. Please let me go?” 
Minnie’s mother said, ‘“You may go, 
but you must follow the logging-road 
to the hills, and you must start for 
home the minute your pail is filled 
with berries. If you skip along, you 
will have plenty of time to go and get 
back before the mill-whistle blows.”’ 
Little Minnie skipped along, swing- 
ing her pail because she was so happy. 
The nearest hill was not far away and 
soon Minnie was picking big huckle- 
berries and having a gay time with 
her Indian friends. At last her pail 
was filled and running over with ber- 
ries, so Minnie started toward home. 
When she reached the foot of the 
hill there were deep shadows in the 
forest. Minnie remembered that the 
sunlight stayed longer on the hillside 
than in the woods below. She wished 
that she had started home earlier, for 
the logging-road now looked long, and 
dark, and lonely. There was a short- 
cut through the woods that led straight 


to the saw-mill. It was a mossy old 
Indian trail, a narrow path where the 
trees met overhead. 

“T could run like a deer down this 
trail,’’ said little Minnie to herself, 
“and get home long before the whistle 
blows. My mother said ‘follow the 
logging-road ¢o the hills.” She did not 
say, come back by the logging-road. 
So there!” 

Minnie knew better than to say this 
to herself. She had been warned over 
and over never to follow the Indian 
trail alone. 

“TI will run like a deer and be at 
home in no time!’ Little Minnie re- 
peated aloud, to keep up her courage. 

Minnie started down the trail. She 
had taken about seven steps when she 
heard growling, 

“HUMMMMMMMM—UMMMMM 
—UMMM—OOF!” 

Oh, it was a bear; a huge mother 
bear that had been out berrying too 
with her two cubs. Mother Bear 
turned and looked at Minnie, after 
she had spoken to her in that um-umm 
fashion, and then, with her long red 
tongue, she began licking huckleberry 
juice off her big lips. 

The Indians had told Minnie that 
if ever she met a bear in the woods, 
she must climb a slim little tree. Min- 
nie wanted to climb the nearest big 
tree; but instead she did as the Indi- 
ans had advised. Up she climbed, as 
fast as any squirrel, to the tip top of 
a tall, slim maple tree. 

The huge mother bear stood on her 
hind legs under the tree, and the two 
baby bears stood on their hind legs 
under the tree, and all three of them 
looked up at little Minnie. Then the 
mother bear said to scared Minnie, 

“UMP—UUMP—OOMMMP!” 

She said something that sounded 
more polite to her babies. Then she 
dropped down on her four feet, the 
babies dropped on their four feet, and 
all three walked down the trail. 

When they were gone, Minnie, 
trembling, climbed down the tree, 
picked up her pail of berries, and ran 
home to the saw-mill, this time by 
way of the logging-road. 

“Why, what is the matter?” her 
mother asked when Minnie ran to her 


.in the big room over the saw-mill, 


climbed into her lap and cried, and 
cried as if her heart would break. 
“Oh!” she wailed, “I thought I 
would come home the Indian trail 
short-cut, but I met a big mother bear 
who said, ‘““YOU GO HOME BY THE 
LOGGING-ROAD, GOLDILOCKS, 
AS YOUR MOTHER TOLD YOU 
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TO!” 
I am!” 
Minnie brushed away her tears and 


And I minded her! And here 


laughed, and her mother laughed too. 
Just then the mill-whistle blew and 
it was time for supper. 


How the Ford Learned to Go 


By BERNICE HUFF 


Tere was once a nice new Ford 
coach finished in Detroit, Michigan. 
It was placed in a car, on a train, to- 
gether with a truck, a roadster and a 
Lincoln car, all going to Washington. 
When the train reached Washington, 
the automobiles were unloaded and 
taken to a Motor Company, on P 
Street, N. W. The Ford coach and 
the Lincoln car were set in the show 
window, so that everyone who went 
by could look in and see them. 

Now, though the Ford was proud 
of his shiny black paint, his glittering 
radiator, his clear wind shield and his 
soft cushions, there was something he 
wanted to do more than anything else. 
He wanted to GO. He watched the 
other cars going by along P Street, 
N. W., and he could hardly wait until 
he could run smoothly out of the gar- 
age, down the street sounding his horn 
at the corner, out on the highway and 
away on the road; going faster and 
faster and faster till he was far away, 
out of sight. 

But all he could do was to sit there 
in the garage window because this Ford 
coach had no gasoline in his engine; 
he had no water in his radiator; he 
had no oil in his crank-case and not 
enough air in his tires. 

One day a man came into the gar- 
age and said, “‘I would like to buy 
that Ford coach. Will you have it 
ready for me in an hour?’ The Ford 
began to shake and tremble with joy 
and to sing to himself. ‘‘Now I can 
GO!” But the garage man said, ‘““Not 
so fast, my little Ford. You must 
have some gasoline.” 

Then the man pushed the Ford over 
to the gasoline tank. First he un- 
screwed a cap in front of the wind- 
shield; then he unhooked a long hose 
from the gas tank and put the nozzle 
of it into the hole. The gas began to 
fill up the engine tank. Round and 
round went the hands of the dial on 
the gas tank, showing how many gal- 
lons the man was putting in. When 
the hand stopped at 10 the engine 
tank was full to the brim. 

Then the Ford began to shake again. 


have gas, 
I can GO!”’ 


But the garage man said, ‘Not so 


fast, my little Ford. You must have 
some water in your radiator.” 

And he took up a great watering 
can, and opening the cap of the radi- 
ator he poured the water in. Gurgle- 
gurgle-gurgle it went, until the can was 
empty and the radiator was full. 

The Ford began again, 

““T have gas, 
I have water, 
I can GO!” 

But the man said, ‘“‘Not so fast, my 
little Ford. You must have some oil 
in your crank-case.”’ 

Then he opened the hood of the 
engine and with a long-nosed oilcan, 
poured a quart of thick, greasy oil 
into the crank-case. 

Said the Ford, 

“T have gas, 
I have water, 
I have oil, 
I can GO!” 


And the man said, “Not so fast, 
my little Ford. You must have more 
air in your tires.” 

With that he unscrewed the valve 
in each tire, and with another long 
hose filled every tire so full of air that 
it was as round and hard as could be. 


The Ford began again, 


““T have gas, 
I have water, 
I have oil, 
I have air, 
I can GO!” 


But the man was not yet finished. 
He said, 


“Not so fast, my little Ford; 
I must see if your lights will shine. 
I must try your brakes. 
I must sound your horn. 
I must give you some chains. 
I must try your starter. 
Then we'll know if you can GO!” 


So the man snapped on the head- 
lights and the tail-light and they burned 
brightly. He tried the brakes and 
they were strong. He pressed the but- 
ton and the horn went ‘‘Honk, Honk.” 
He put some chains under the cushion 
in the front seat and then he got in 
and pressed his foot on the starter. 
The engine began to chug-chug-chug, 
faster and faster, till it was humming 
and the whole Ford shook. Then the 
man put his hand on the gearshift 
and his foot on the clutch and al- 
most before the Ford knew it, his 
wheels were turning swiftly and he 
was moving smoothly out of the gar- 
age, down the street, sounding his horn 
at the corner, and then away on the 
road, faster-and-faster-and-FASTER- 
FASTER—until he was out on the 
highway, far out of sight. 

This is the story of how a new Ford 
coach learned to go. 


Little Square-T'oes’ Party 


By SUSAN COBB 


H. was the prettiest kitten in 
Graylady’s new family. His two sis- 
ters and his one brother all had sleek 
gray coats and white stockings, but 
he was what Grandmother Whitely 
called a ‘‘calico cat.’”’ He had yellow 
and black and white in his thick, soft 
fur. And he had an extra toe on each 
of his little front feet. That was how 
he came to be named “Little Square- 
Toes.” 

The whole cat family lived under the 
back platform. The back door from 
Grandma Whitely’s kitchen opened 
onto this long wooden platform. Nice 
warm smells came through that door. 
Coffee and toast and bacon smells at 
breakfast time, good meat and veg- 
etables and pie smells at noon, and a 
hot-biscuit smell at supper time. Long 
before the other kittens ventured out, 


little Square-Toes would waddle across 
the platform and squeeze tight up 
against the screen door. Then he 
would make funny little squeaks sup- 
posed to be mews! 

It worried his mother. She was a 
very polite cat and rarely ever mewed 
herself. At dinner time she sat out- 
side the door very patient and dig- 
nified, until Grandma Whitely brought 
out her dinner, an old brown pie plate 
with lots of meat, potato and gravy on 
it. Night and morning there was a 
clean tin basin of fresh milk, too, and 
any bones or cereal that had been left 
over. Grandma Whitely said Gray- 
lady needed plenty of good food with 
such a large family to care for. 

Square-Toes was learning to lap up 
milk from the basin already, though 

(Continued on page 47) 
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SURPRISE 
By KATE GREENAWAY 


Out of the sweet, sweet flowers 


A funny goblin sprang; 


And all the roses shook their heads, 


And all the bluebells rang. 


BETSY ROSS’ WORKBASKET 


By JOAN PATTEN TOWNE 


Did you wear a thimble 
Betsy Ross, when you 
Sewed the flag together, 
Red and white and blue? 


Did you have a basket 
Full of spools and things: 
Scissors, tape and buttons, 
Little metal rings? 


Were there any children 

To watch your work so neat? 
How I wish I’d been there, 
Living on your street! 


Reprinted by permission 


SWISS COTTAGE 


I heard a Jodeller 

In a Swiss Cottage, 

Eating a crust 

And a bowl of hot pottage. 


He jodelled and jodelled 
"Twixt every bite, 

He jodelled until 

Not a crumb was in sight! 


He jodelled and jodelled 
"Twixt every sup, 

He jodelled until 

He had drunk it all up! 


He put down his bowl 
And he came to the door, 
And jodelled and jodelled 
And jodelled for more! 


From ‘‘The Tale of Tom Tiddler"’ 
by Eleanor Farjeon. Copyright, 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 


Poems for the Last Day of School 


Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


MY LITTLE DONKEY 
OLD SPANISH FOLKSONG 


My little donkey, my little donkey, 
His head hurts him. 
The doctor has put on him a black necktie. 


My little donkey, my little donkey, 
His feet hurt him. 
The doctor has put on him a white necktie. 


My little donkey, my little donkey, 
His ears hurt him now. 
The doctor has put on him a little black cap. 


My little donkey, my little donkey, 
His heart aches him now. 
The doctor has given him syrup of lemon. 


My little donkey, my little donkey, 

Nothing hurts him now. 

The doctor has given him sugar and apples. 
Translation by Katharine B. Clay 


WHEN FAIRIES HAVE A PICNIC 


When fairies have a picnic they always tidy up; 

It would be most disgraceful to leave a broken cup. 

They roll up bits of paper, and hide the orange-skin, 

And find a most convenient hole to put the rubbish 
in! 


When fairies have a picnic they see the fire is out, 

For fear that Brother Wind may come and scatter 
it about. 

They leave a pile of brushwood, as this is nice and 
dry, 

For other picnic people who are certain to pass by! 


When fairies have a picnic they never break the 


trees, 

They smooth the grass and daisy-buds as gently as 
you please, 

And packing up their baskets they softly steal 
away, 


-And leave the place all beautiful for some one else 


to play! 
From ‘‘The Little White Gate’’ by Florence Hoatson 
Copyright, Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


DANDELION CLOCKS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


I HAD A LITTLE NUT-TREE 


I had a little nut-tree, nothing would it bear 

But a silver nutmeg and a golden pear; 

The King of Spain’s daughter came to visit me, 

And all was because of my little nut-tree. 

I skipped over water, I danced over sea, : 

And all the birds in the air couldn't catch me! I blew and I blew till I counted to ten, 
Traditional And now I’m beginning all over again. 


One o’clock, two o’clock, three o'clock, four; 
I found a fairy close by my door; 


Five o'clock, six o’clock, seven o'clock, eight; 
I blew and I blew, and I found it was late. 
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Informal Tests in the Social Studies 


Bavorma tests of varying types 
are helpful in the social studies to both 
teacher and pupils. They help to fix 
in the child’s mind the more impor- 
tant facts. They bring to light points 
which need clarifying and further teach- 
ing. They test each child’s knowledge 
of a body of facts rather than just one 
or two, as is the case in oral review. 
And the teacher can use the results 
of such a test as a means of measuring 
the efficiency of her methods of pre- 
sentation and her skill in teaching. 

It is suggested that the test be simple 
enough, that the directions are easily 
read and followed; that the facts in- 
cluded be vital ones, not trivial. Keep 
in mind that while such exercises do 
give valuable practice in spelling, read- 
ing, and writing, the main purpose is 
to measure factual information. Ques- 
tions which necessitate detailed written 
discussion frequently involve spelling 
and writing abilities not sufficiently 
developed to enable the child in the 
primary grades to put on paper the 
information he has in his mind. No 
one type of test should be used ex- 
clusively. The following examples are 
offered as desirable types of social 
studies’ tests. 


Types of Informal Tests 


Matching related words or related 
parts of sentences. Match correctly. 


Indians cheese 
Eskimos mountains 
Dutch cave homes 
Switzerland alpenstock 
Japan wigwams 
Tree Dwellers igloo 
Cave Men kayak 
jinricksha 


tree homes 
stone weapons 


Riddles about Holland 


1. It is good to eat. 
It is shaped like a very large 
golden moon. 
It is made of milk. 
What is it? 


2. I am black and white. 
I am a pretty sight. 
I eat the grass so green. 


By VERA PICKARD 


I sleep in a stable clean. 
What am I? 


3. It is made of earth and stones. 
It keeps the water from flooding 
the land. 
What is it? 


4. Iam a long-legged bird. 
I have my nest on the roof of a 
Dutch house. 
I like to eat frogs which I find in 
the canals. 
Write my name. 


It is like a little tower with long 
arms. 

It grinds the farmer’s grain. 

It pumps the water from the fields. 

What is it? 


on 


6. I wear a black cap and a red 
jacket. 
I wear big blue baggy trousers. 
My name is Jan. 
Where do I live? 


7- Iam rough and clumsy. 

The water will not soak through 
me quickly. 

Sometimes I say, “Click, clack.” 

Write my name. 


Exercises on the Hot Lands 


Cross out the ones that are not true. 


1. The country where the Negroes 

live is hot and rainy. 

2. Their houses are made of ice and 

snow. 

3. Their skin is dark brown and their 

hair is short and kinky. 

4. Animal skins are used for their 

clothing. 
A Negro has a wide, flat nose with 
large nostrils. 

6. They wear lots of beads and 
bracelets. 

Negroes in Africa cook and eat 
just as we do. 

They stay in the house most of 
the time and get very little fresh 
air. 

9. They sleep on mats on the floor 

without any covers. 


| 


10. It is so hot there that they do 


very little work. 


11. Most of their food is eaten raw. 


Classifying Words and Phrases 
under Several Headings 


1. Write the following words un- 
der the correct heading—Japan, 
Holland, Switzerland: 


tunnels rice 

dikes wood carvings 
watches beautiful mountains 
chopsticks kimono 

alpenstock tulips 

jinricksha ski 

windmills kites 

linens wooden shoes 

laces canals 

tea 


2. Put each of the following words 
under the most suitable one of 
the headings—Indians, Eskimos, 
Cave-Men, Negroes, Holland: 


tents bow and arrow 
north moccasin 

fire igloo 

icebergs clubs 
windmills dogs and sled 
Africa spears 

Congo River big and strong 
dikes fur clothes 
seals Redskin 
polar-bears kayaks 

canals tulips 

hot and wet Alaska 


wooden shoes bark canoe 


raw meat 
3. Write each word in the right col- 
umn. Be sure that you get all 


the words. ‘There should be 
twelve in each column. 


HOLLAND 


Words that seem to belong to the 
people of Holland— 


cattle islands 
kimono cherry trees 
mountains Heidi 

dikes evergreens 
scenery valley 
windmills ocean 


SWITZERLAND 


Words that belong to the country of 
Switzerland— 


St. Bernard cheese 

dog carts wooden shoes 
boats lakes 

tulips climbing 
milk cans parasols 
candles trails 
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JAPAN 
Words that seem to belong to 
Japan— 


rice lace 
goats watches 
silk rocks 
yellow skating 
lanterns fans 
guide tea 


Elliptical Sentences 
Fill in the blanks. 


1. The Japanese homes are lighted 
by ———. 

The home is heated by a ———. 

Japanese people sleep on the ——- , 

Their bed is a ————. 

They sit on the ———. 


Underline the right word. 


1. The jinricksha is pulled by horses, 
automobiles, coolies, dogs. 

2. A coolie is a pony, mule, man, 
engine. 


Draw a line under the correct answer. 


1. Japan is a small country, a city, a 
large country. 

2. We would go to Japan on a train, 
in a ship, in an airplane. 

3. Japan is called: 


‘The Land of the Rising Sun.”’ 
‘*The Land of Ice and Snow.”’ 
Land of Roses.”’ 

‘*The Land of Sunshine.” 


4. Japan has lovely peach blossoms, 
pear blossoms, cherry blossoms. 

5. Plum-Blossom wears leather slip- 
pers, straw sandals, wooden 
shoes. 

6. Plum-Blossom wears a bath robe, 
sailor suit, silk kimono. 

7. Her home has walls of wood, 


paper, ice. 

8. She eats with chopsticks, forks, 
sticks. 

9. The Japanese eat much rice, meat, 
soup. 


10. Clogs are worn during parties, 
wet weather, skating. 

11. The Japanese people travel in 
jinrickshas, carriages, carts, cars. 


1. An Eskimo baby’s cradle is 
wooden, like an Indian 
papoose’s cradle, a leather bag. 

2. The Eskimo baby’s dress is made 
of cotton, linen, fur-lined 
leather, wool. 

3. The Eskimo lives in an igloo, a 
wigwam, a three-decker, a tent. 

4. The mother cuts out the clothes 
with scissors, a knife. 
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The Eskimo child’s coat is made of 
sealskin, foxskin, bearskin, rein- 
deer. 

Linen, cotton, leather, silk, is best 
for Eskimo children to wear 
because it is thin, pretty, warm, 
cool. 

Eskimo houses are lighted and 
heated with electricity, wood, 
gas, oil. 


. An Indian’s home is called a wig- 


wam, an igloo, a house, a cave. 

Their house was made of logs, 
bricks, snow, skin. 

They traveled in trains, auto- 
mobiles, balloons, canoes. 

They made their clothes of wool, 
silk, skins, grass. 


. An Indian mother carries the 


baby in a carriage, in a basket, 
on her back. 

They shot with guns, bows and 
arrows, cannons, stones. 
The mother cooked on a stove, 
fireplaces, campfire, furnaces. 
Indians ate with chopsticks, 
knives and forks, fingers. 

Indians are very fond of flowers, 
bright beads, reading, going to 
school. 


Organization of Ideas under 


Specific Headings 


Complete the Outline. (Should be 


given in two lessons.) 


The early settlers in our state had 


I. 


the following kinds of food: 


Wild game from the forest. 
A. 


ood from the sea. 


ild fruits and berries. 


BOOUP 


ood bought from the Indians. 


BOOP 


5. Food brought from England. 


A. 
B. 
D. 
E. 
6. Domestic animals. 
A. 
B. 
4d 
D. 
E. 
7. Food raised by settlers. 


BOO 


True and False Exercises 


Write name at top of paper. Num- 
ber your paper to twelve. If what I 
read is correct or true, write yes after 
one; if itis not true, write no. (Teacher 
diagrams paper on blackboard.) 


1. Indians once lived in this country 
where we live. 
2. Indian homes are called wigwams. 
3. Indians go barefooted all the 
time. 
4. Indian clothes are made of skins 
of animals. 
5. Indians have dark skin and long, 
straight, black hair. 
6. Wigwams are made of logs. 
7. Indian mothers carry their babies 
in baby carriages. 
8. Indian braves kill animals or 
catch fish for food. 
9g. Indian squaws find fruit and ber- 
ries to eat. 
10. Indians never cook any food. 
11. Indian boys like to play hunting 
games, dance and sing. 
12. Bows and arrows are used to hunt 
with. 


Picture Tests 


1. Make a picture of the home where 
each of the following people 
lived or live: 


Cave Men 
Indians 

Tree Dwellers 
Eskimos 

My Mother 


2. Draw two toys the Eskimos have 
to play with. 

3. Write a little story about one of 
the following: 


Dutch dog cart 
An Eskimo home 
How I help Mother 
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Worthwhile Books 


Cave to Skyscraper 


The Story Book of Things We Use. 
Written and illustrated in color by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. Unpaged. The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
$2.50. 


A History of Everyday Things in Eng- 
land. Written and illustrated by Mar- 
jorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 222 Pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$2.50. 


Skyscraper. By Elsa H. Naumburg, Clara 
Lambert and Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 
Illustrated. 80 pages. The John Day 
Company, New York. $2.00. 


geography, character 
inspiration and the industrial arts com- 
bine in the new teaching of human 
relationships that we call social science. 
As each new thought in education even- 
tually finds its way into the field of 
children’s literature, so there is rising 
a group of skilled writers and illus- 
trators for boys and girls who are able 
to put the facts of man’s struggles 
toward social order into interesting 
shape for story-telling or reading. 
Among the new books that belong in 
the school reference library in social 
science, three are outstanding: 


“The Story Book of Things We 
Use,” written and illustrated in full 
color by the versatile Petershams, 
answers the questions of every kinder- 
garten-primary child about the world 
he lives in, interpreted through the 
beginnings of everyday necessities. 

The book is divided into four parts; 
Clothes, Food, Houses, and Transpor- 
tation. The child learns from the sim- 
ple direct text and bright pictures how 
cave dwellers made their clothing of 
fur, grass and even bark, and following 
this information, how his own garments 
are manufactured. He learns how 
people first ate raw uncooked food be- 
fore fire was discovered. He visits 
the homes of the early cave-dwellers, 
and from those first shelters crosses 
the thresholds of all the homes that 
followed, down to his own house. At 
last the child who wonders is shown 
man traveling on foot with his belong- 
ings in a pack on his back; then the 
beasts of burden through the ages; 
and the story finds its climax in today’s 
automobile and airplane. 

We have needed just this book in 
social science for the lower level of 


education. It will be found invaluable 
in kindergartens and in the early pri- 
mary grades. 


“A History of Everyday Things in 
England” could as correctly have been 
entitled a history of our own rise of 
industrialism; the Colonies brought 
their stuff of living from England and 
it was many years before we were able 
to get along without the goods the 
sailing ships brought to rising Amer- 
ican villages and towns. Its data is 
complete and the book should be an 
important work of reference in the rise 
of industrialism for the elementary 
school and the junior-high level. 

Its contents include detailed ma- 
terial about the history of food, rail- 
ways and clothes. We read about the 
Eighteenth-Century farmer; his com- 
mon fields, ploughing, sowing, about 
his bread, mead, wages, baking, butter, 
light, and his friends, the squire and 
the parson. The chapter about the 
Eighteenth-Century builder introduces 
us to such master architects as Wren, 
Kent, Gibbs, and Walpole, with de- 
scription and pictures of England’s 
great churches and cathedrals. Shut- 
tles, spinning, weaving, and the gen- 
iuses of the textile trade, Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and Crompton, are de- 
scribed in the chapter on clothing. 
Canals, bridges, the first use of power, 
and the invention of the steam engine 
outline the beginnings of transporta- 
tion. 

The second part of the book carries 
these industries into the development 
that marked the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The farmer is seen using prim- 
itive machinery, wagons are taking on 
stronger and more utilitarian forms; 
he is marketing his produce at the 
county fair, and handcrafts are eman- 
cipating the farmer’s wife from her 
former work in the fields. The Bank 
of England, garden cities, flats, kitchen 
stoves, ice houses and slums have ap- 
peared. In fashions, the power loom, 
the hairdresser, and crinolines are all 
important. Omnibuses, locomotives, 
and sailing ships are improved. From 
that which is crude to the complex, 
man moves on with attendant progress 
in his manner of living but increasing 
social and economic problems. 

The book is written with clarity and 
charm. Children and teachers will 
find it rich in information. 


““Skyscraper,’’ from cover to cover, 
is the last word in the child’s explora- 
tion of modern life. The beautiful 
photographs of every angle of the sky- 
scraper’s construction, the crisp rhyth- 
mic prose of the text, and the linear 
verse which Mrs. Mitchell has written 
about her subject combine to make an 
amazing book for boys and girls. 

The child who opens ‘‘Skyscraper”’ 
is present at the birth of a wonder. 


“Skyscraper is a City’s House. 

Only a city would need to build a 
house to reach the clouds. 

Only a city would dare to raise a 
building twelve hundred feet into 
the air. 

Only a city of many roads could sum- 
mon stone and cement, chrom- 
ium and steel. 

Only a city of myriad workers could 
fashion the complex giant, 

Could rear a house of a hundred 
stories in twenty months, 

A house strong enough to shelter 
eighty thousand people. 

Skyscraper is a City’s House!” 


We are introduced to the superin- 
tendent of the construction, the fore- 
man who assigns the work to the men 
and knows whether a man is on the 
job, when he comes and goes; the 
checker at the gate; the timekeeper; 
the safety men and the watchmen who 
are on guard day and night clinging 
to the girders, walking beams, looking 
for unsafe places; the steel workers, 
the derrick and the riveting gangs. 
We learn the important part weather 
conditions play in the building of the 
skyscraper; that the finished structure 
is a little city in itself with thousands 
of workmen, elevators, cafeterias, hos- 
pital, and offices. We may question 
the survival of the skyscraper in archi- 
tecture, but not of its record as Mrs. 
Mitchell and her associates in progres- 
sive education have written the story. 


The Story-Telling Hour. Edited for the 
New York Story League by Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey. 252 pages. Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York. $2.00. 


Qrory-retinc is so widely an 
accepted part of the educational pro- 
gram that a new text in method needs 
to bear the stamp of modern thought 
and authority. These qualifications 
are found in the book on story-telling, 
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with eighteen selected stories to tell 
which has been edited from the ex- 
perience of those leaders in education 
and recreation who make up the New 
York Story League. 

This New York City Branch of the 
National Story League is a research 
body, the members being teachers, 
librarians, settlement and recreation 
workers, directors of child-drama, pup- 
petry, museum-study, scouting, radio 
programs, adult education and other 
activities in which story-telling forms 
a vital part. Each of these story- 
tellers selects and adapts the story to 
meet the special needs of her audience. 
“The Story-Telling Hour’’ describes, 
for the first time, these various sig- 
nificant uses of the story. 

The contents of the book include: 
An Outline of Story-Telling. The 
Story-Teller and Drama. From Kin- 
dergarten On. Folk Lore and Leg- 
ends. Ghost and Mammy Tales. 
Fairy Tales. Stories and the Holi- 
day Program. In the Land of Poetry. 
Nature Stories. The Story in Art 
Teaching. The Story in Religion. A 
Suggested List of Bible Story Books. 
Plays for the Young Adult. Among 
the story specialists whose experiences 
give the book authority and helpful- 
ness are Oleda Schrottky, executive 
and story-teller, Girl Scouts; Mary A. 
Horn, New York City Principals’ As- 
sociation; Anna Curtis Chandler, 
story-teller, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; Joseph T. Shipley, lecturer in 
literature and poetry, New York Uni- 
versity; Hellene Seaman, director of 
nature study, Friends School; Mabel 
Hobbs, dramatic consultant, National 
Recreation Association; Elizabeth A. 
Woodard, State Supervisor in Adult 
Education, New York; and M. Jagen- 
dorf, founder the first children’s the- 
ater. The chapters are accompanied 
by complete references in addition to 
the type stories suggested by the 
authors. 

“The Story-Telling Hour’ is a 
grouping of today’s story learnings, 
tested, suggestive, and leading into 
individual practice and success in an 
art that ranks second only to the 
drama in emotional appeal. 


For Beginners 


Baby Animals on the Farm. By Kate E. 
Agnew and Margaret Coble. Illustrated. 
153 Pages. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. $0.68. 


Happy Health Stories. By Mildred Com- 
fort. Illustrated. 160 Pages. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago, Illinois. $0.70. 


First Days with Numbers. By Clifford B. 
Upton. Illustrated. 160 Pages. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York. $0.40. 


of outdated and 
worn reading texts has begun, and 
publishers are providing us with ex- 
cellent new material for the beginner 
in reading. The titles we list here 
are examples of carefully prepared 
readers for first and second grades, 
the selected vocabulary and work pages 
used to carry the message of child 
interest and happy things to do. 


In “Baby Animals on the Farm” 
we have a first reader, the stories de- 
veloped in real classroom situations 
while Miss Agnew was teaching in the 
Demonstration School of Parker Dis- 
trict, Greenville, South Carolina, and 
Miss Coble was Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Parker District Schools. The 
cycle of stories divide themselves into 
“Going to the Farm,” ‘“The Kittens,” 
“The Puppies,’ “The Chickens and 
Ducks,” ‘“The Cows,” ‘“The Lambs,” 
‘The Horses,” ‘““The Pigs,’’ and ‘‘Go- 
ing Home.” This is a unique plan 
for a reader, one that is sure to develop 
reading skill early. 


“Happy Health Stories,’”’ in which 
the relation of a balanced diet and 
general guidance in the functions of 
body building are taught, is for ad- 
vanced first-grade or second-grade lev- 
els. The stories express the value of 
milk, fresh fruit and vegetables, told 
in real-life glimpses of home and school 
life. 


“First Days with Numbers’ may 
be introduced in the second half of 
the first grade or at the beginning of 
the second grade. The simple prob- 
lems and number stories that fill its 
pages with interest are all connected 
with the play, games and other activ- 
ities of child life. The book is written 
for children. The vocabulary of 495 
words is based on a critical analysis 
of the vocabularies of a large group 
of primary readers, practically only 
those words being used that the child 
will meet in his other reading at this 
grade level. 


The number facts are presented in 
small groups, each group being de- 
veloped and drilled upon before an- 
other group is taken up, and special 
provision is made for the individual 
differences of pupils through a series 
of diagnostic tests, with keyed refer- 
ences to remedial exercises. 


story content. 


Little Readers Series. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey and Alice Hanthorn. Primers: 
Toys. Pets. The Zoo. Picture Work Book. 
18 pages each. First Readers: My First 
Little Book. Little Folk Tales. My First 
Story Book. My First Work Book. 36 
pages each. The McLaughlin Company, 
Springfield, Mass. Sets of four books, 
postpaid, $0.50. 


I. this series of inexpensive read- 
ers, which will be carried on into 
graded reading for older children, a 
specialist in story-telling and a super- 
visor of reading have collaborated to 
supply school and home with self- 
teaching material. There are certain 
established vocabularies in use in the 
preparation of reading texts for the 
elementary school, but the vocabulary 
used in the Little Readers is the result 
of a careful study of all word lists 
for comparison and elimination. The 
result is what may be termed a story 
word list, based on the accepted vo- 
cabularies of Thorndike, Gates, and 
Packer, but including those home, play 
and activity words that children use 
on entering kindergarten or the first 
grade, and love. 

The Primers introduce this natural 
vocabulary of the home child’s inter- 
ests. Bright end papers and colored 
pictures on every page that Ruth 
Hallock has painted full of the spirit 
of today’s childhood, teach the story 
sentences that accompany them with 
little help or drill. They can be read 
at home, in the kindergarten, obviously 
in the first grade. Dolls, toy trains, 
the monkeys at the zoo, a pet cat and 
dog, take their happy way through 
the Primers, and the Picture Work 
Book gives the child a chance to color 
and learn phonics at the same time. 

The First Readers make a beginning 
story library, in which three hundred 
words only are used to tell of play 
and school adventures, and retell folk 
tales that never lose their charm. The 
Work Book of this group of the Read- 
ers reviews the entire vocabulary, 
tinues the exercises in phonics, and 
gives opportunity for self-testing exer- 
cises and coloring. 

Many readers for the primary grades 
lay emphasis upon word drill with less 
thought than one would wish on the 
This defect in interest 
has been avoided in the Little Readers. 

In “My First Little Book,” a con- 
tinued story begins with the first page, 
where the building of a new house 
brings to the little girl of the book a 
country boy for her friend. The two 
friends go to school together and the 
boy’s dog runs away with the girl’s 
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doll, which is brought to the school 
by the policeman at the street corner. 
The dog goes on until he reaches his 
old home. The school children make 
an excursion to see apples growing on 
a’ farm, and to their surprise, find the 
dog there. He is restored to his mas- 
ter as the first-reader ends. 

This continuity of story interest will 
be found helpful in teaching the me- 
chanics of language. It characterizes 
all the material in the Little Readers, 
which are friendly to childhood as well 
as right pedagogically. 


Dr. Jenny B. Merrill 


Jenny B. MERRILL, former 
Supervisor, New York City Kinder- 
gartens, died on February nineteenth 
of this year, following a long illness 
with pneumonia. In her passing, one 
of the great educators of the past left 
us. 

She counted among her many friends 
those notable in education during her 
period: G. Stanley Hall, Charles Shel- 
don, John Dewey, Dean Russell and 
Patty Smith Hill of Columbia, Susan 
Blow, Madam Kraus-Boelte, Elizabeth 
Peabody, Dr. Hunter, Maria Montes- 
sori, Frances Willard, and Earl Barnes. 
A contribution to the literature of the 
kindergarten was made by Dr. Merrill 
when she edited and prepared notes 
for the Jubilee Edition of ‘““The Para- 
dise of Childhood,’’ by Edward Wiebe. 
Studying constantly, and noting the 
modifications of kindergarten educa- 
tion, Dr. Merrill brought to her long 
years of supervision a wide viewpoint, 
and the ability to inspire her teachers 
with a spirit of scientific approach to 
the education of early childhood. 

A graduate of Normal College, New 
York City, now Hunter College, where 
she later served in several capacities, 
she had the distinction of directing 
there the first free public-school kinder- 
garten in the United States. Many 
students whom Dr. Merrill trained be- 
came outstanding figures in the field 
of education, among them the late 
Luella Palmer. 

Dr. Merrill was granted her Ph.D. 
by New York University, 1874-1875, 
when she at once began her kindergar- 
ten work which she continued until a 
few years before her death. A devel- 
opment of her knowledge and skill was 
evidenced in her adaptation of kinder- 
garten principles to Sunday-school 
work and her use of story-telling, both 
in writing and organizing story hours, 
in the young child’s first religious ed- 


ucation. This innovation grew and 
expanded until the influence was felt 
in the Daily Vacation Bible School, 
and in the founding of a new school of 
literature in religious methods. 

Perhaps no other supervisor of kin- 
dergartens in the public schools did 
as much as Dr. Merrill in expansion 
and correlating the work with the 
early primary grades. She directed 
the New York City kindergartens from 
1896 to 1910, during which time the 
kindergarten grew from one, to a sys- 
tem of such classes that extended their 
influence in the public schools and 
homes from Manhattan to the Bronx 
and Richmond. She knew not only 
her teachers, but individual children 
as personalities; their needs, interests, 
and capabilities. Her supervisory of- 
fice was only a point of contact; from 
it she took her way daily to the schools 
where she was most needed. ‘There is 
need today for such a spirit in the 
schools as Dr. Merrill expressed; wide 
professional training, the impulse to- 
ward scientific investigation of educa- 
tional problems, recognition of indi- 
vidual needs, and that human sympa- 
thy lacking which teaching can never 
succeed. 


WORLD-MINDEDNESS IN 
CHILDHOOD 


Tas new curricula drawn up by 
the Ministry of Public Education, 
Poland, according to The International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva, is based 
on the principle of the activity school 
and will be adopted in the junior-high 
as well as the primary schools. This 
program gives the teachers great free- 
dom in methods and obliges them to 
understand the psychological and phys- 
ical development of the child as well 
as his social needs. That all the teach- 
ing force may become acquainted with 
the curricula as reorganized, compul- 
sory courses in their use have been 
organized. Eighty per cent of all teach- 
ers in Poland have availed themselves 
of these classes which stress personality 
training and preparation for a definite 
socialized life rather than mere ac- 
quisition of knowledge. 

September 2 to 14, 1934, there will 
be held at Cracow, Poland, The Sixth 
International Moral Education Con- 
gress. Those in conference will con- 
sider the idea of morality in children 
and the influence of environment and 
tradition in the forming of moral ideals; 
social conceptions of character; and 
the thought that the pupil of today 


must be educated for service to a cause 
rather than becoming simply a mem- 
ber of acommunity group. Literature, 
international understanding through 
youth, and morality and work will be 
among the special topics of the Congress. 


A REORGANIZATION of legislation 
having to do with young people in 
Czechoslovakia provides that councils 
in education shall be established in 
each province and district for the re- 
education of delinquent children. 

Another forward movement in Czech- 
oslovakia is the opening at Prague of a 
new French school, from nursery to 
secondary school. The aim is a closer 
relation between the cultures of these 
two countries. The staff numbers 
forty trained teachers both Czech and 
French, and there is an enrollment of 
about six hundred children. 


is endeavoring to 
bring about a closer home and school 
relationship, educating parents to take 
an intelligent part in the child’s school 
day. A Child Guidance division of 
the Geneva schools has been opened, 
which encourages parent cooperation 
in child study and the difficulties that 
arise in keeping up with school work. 
Serious causes affecting character and 
conduct can always be brought con- 
fidentially before a Child Guidance 
clinic, thus helping the child, parent, 
and teacher. 

Switzerland is as much concerned 
over the safety problem as we. The 
percentage of child accidents in that 
country has been high. In a cam- 
paign for safety education, pupils are 
being organized as ‘“‘knights of safety.”’ 
These boys and girls are instructed as 
to the principal causes of accidents in 
the street and elsewhere, and how to 
avoid them for themselves as well as 
others. The Swiss press is campaign- 
ing against ‘‘accident-makers.” Fi- 
nally, a free service of information and 
juridicial advice on questions concern- 
ing accidents of all kinds has been 
made available to the public. 


A UNIQUE school, Dartington 
Hall, at Totnes, South Devon, Eng- 
land, is endeavoring to reconstruct ru- 
ral life and encourage rural industries. 
It is an endowed boarding school, pro- 
gressive in its outlook. When com- 
plete, the school will take boys and 
girls between the ages of two and eight- 
een years. The primary school which 
numbers forty includes a nursery 
group; the junior school, fifty chil- 
dren; and the senior school that is 
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as yet only started will grow out of 
these lower groups and accommodate 
one hundred. 

As materials of the course of study, 
a number of rural industries, farming, 
poultry-farming, forestry, fruit-grow- 
ing, textiles, cabinet-making building, 
pottery, and home decoration have 
been established. The school is a cen- 
ter of research for the training of 
teachers who, with the pupils, unite in 
simplicity of living and an appreciation 
of rural environment. 


The Irish Free State is planning 
school programs better adapted to 
preparation for family life and parent- 
hood; the more adequate adjustment 
of the individual child to the family 
group. The influence of the radio and 
motion picture are being considered, 
and greater emphasis is being laid 
on books for children. A resolution 
adopted recently at the convention of 
the International Federation of Home 
and School in Dublin was as follows: 

‘Considering the importance of chil- 
dren’s literature as a means of attain- 
ing better understanding among na- 
tions, we encourage the establishment 
of centers of children’s literature in 
various countries, and we urge writers 
from different nations to produce new 
contributions that will help to promote 
understanding and appreciation of the 
culture and characteristics of various 
peoples.” 


Diexmarx is preparing its unem- 
ployed boys and girls for greater suc- 
cess when they again find opportunity 
to work. In Copenhagen these young 
people may have nine hours a week 
of manual-arts, instruction, language, 
arithmetic, and industrial drawing. 


Maexico is solving the problem of 
assimilating the Indian children of 
isolated mountain villages where the 
major part of the Indian population, 
illiterate and unsocial, live. Teachers 
who speak both Spanish and the special 
Indian dialect visit these homes. The 
Indian child, on entering a Mexican 
school, is given some simple but pleas- 
ant task, perhaps making a garden, or 
joining a schoolroom group for pottery 
making and painting. The teaching 
of a common language comes first. An 
older Indian pupil is encouraged to 
relate and write the history and leg- 
ends of his home village. They are 
shown how their early life may be 
worked into their later life in a useful 
and artistic way. From first to last, 
the little Indian is never allowed to 


feel different from or inferior to his 
comrades of another race. 


CHILDREN’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL NEWSPAPER 


A LITTLE news-sheet, intended for 
children between the ages of nine and 
thirteen, and published each year on 
Goodwill Day, May 18th, continues 
to grow. Last year a new edition for 
Scandinavian countries was published, 
more than 10,400 being distributed. 
In Belgium 20,000 copies in French 
and 10,000 in Flemish were printed. 
In France, more than 30,000 copies 
were bought by teachers and in addi- 
tion 72,000 smaller copies were dis- 
tributed by the association of Mothers 
and Teachers. The Dutch paper has 
become a quarterly. The Javanese 
group of the World Union of Women 
for International Accord published a 
Malayan edition of 2,000 and a Chinese 
edition of 3,000 copies. 

Counting in reprints in children’s 
periodicals of other countries, this pa- 
per in international understanding is 
read by more than 150,000 boys and 
girls. 

Persons wishing to start an edition 
in their own country, or wishing to 
receive a specimen copy, should ad- 
dress The International Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, 44 rue des Maraichers, Gen- 
eva, Switzerland. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
PARENT EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


Boxe 19 to 21, 1934, the Eighth 
Iowa Conference on Child Education 
and Parent Education will be held in 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Conference personalities will in- 
clude: 


Dr. William E. Blatz, Director, St. 
George’s School for Child Study, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Dr. Paul H. Douglas, Professor of 
Economics, University of Chicago. 

Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. Edna N. White, Director, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. George F. Zook, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 


The general program of the confer- 
ence offers lectures on the following 
subjects: 


Human Needs and How They are 
Satisfied 


The Importance of Failure 

Misdemeanors, Delinquencies and 
Neuroses of Childhood 

How the Child Becomes Religious 

Parent Education in the Emergency 

The Child in Our Educational Crisis 


Symposium subjects will cover: 


Opportunities in Emergency Educa- 
tion 

The Iowa Emergency Nursery School 
Program 


Implications for Family Life 


Round-table discussions on these and 
associated subjects, and the rich op- 
portunities for observation at the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, State 
University of Iowa will make the Con- 
ference inspirational. 


FOR VACATION LEISURE 


The United States Office of Educa- 
tion suggests as a vacation activity 
for teachers and pupils, a share in the 
handicraft movement which is spread- 
ing rapidly. ‘“‘Made in New Hamp- 
shire,” and “Made in the Southern 
Highlands,’’ stamped on products from 
the shops of homecraft makers who 
have been building up a trade in the 
““Hand-wrought,” and the ‘“Hand- 
woven”’ may grow to have a greater 
value than the proverbial European 
stamp. 

Mr. McGarvey who is affiliated with 
the trade and industrial service of the 
Office of Education says that the home 
industries’ movement has a bright fu- 
ture. In a number of states the 
amount taken in from the sale of handi- 
craft has doubled over last year, and 
the number of producing centers and 
shops selling these products has in- 
creased. In several sections, notably 
New Hampshire, the Carolinas, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, groups of handi- 
craft workers have banded together 
to exchange ideas on methods of pro- 
duction, to improve design, and to find 
new markets for their products. This 
has led in some sections to the forma- 
tion of leagues, somewhat like the old 
guilds; associations of hand-workers 
bound by regulations covering mem- 
bership, approval of product, and mar- 
keting. 

This return to old values in hand 
skill has deep implications for teachers 
and pupils. Every town, village and 
countryside holds treasures of handi- 
craft to be discovered, studied for the 
historic background, and used as mod- 
els. The teacher who has perfected 
herself in some type of handicraft dur- 
ing the summer and absorbed the spirit 
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of the old craft-workers, will come to 
her classroom in September with new 
inspiration. Such opportunities are 
increasing. 

In New Hampshire a State commis- 
sion exists which founded the League 
of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 
with its objective of developing the 
educational and economic value of arts 
and crafts. The Southern Handicraft 
Guild, embracing craft centers in a 
number of states, has set up a co-opera- 
tive organization to which craftsmen 
whose products measure up to the 
Guild’s accepted standard in quality, 
design, and workmanship are eligible. 


A comprehensive survey of craft- 
work possibilities, not only for rural 
but for larger urban centers, was made 
in New York last year under funds 
provided by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. As a result of this survey a re- 
quest has been made to the State Legis- 
lature for a subsidy to be used by the 
State Department of Education to 
organize homecraft training through a 
state-wide program. 

There are also the handicraft work- 
shops set up for unemployed miners 
in Morgantown, West Virginia, which 
will be amplified in the program of the 
Subsistence Homestead Division in 
connection with its activities there. 


Special attention is directed by Mr. 
McGarvey to the need for providing 
adequate training and education for 
prospective homecrafters and for those 
already engaged in the “‘fireside in- 
dustries.””. They should be thoroughly 
informed regarding the application of 
principles of design, form and color, 
in the construction of their products. 
As a sidelight on this, it is interesting 
to discover that in Concord, New 
Hampshire, a master craftsman holds 
classes in his shop, where he instructs 
his neighbors in the art of carving in 
wood. At Andover, a Swedish girl, 
trained in the art of weaving, goes 
from center to center training groups of 
weavers. Pewter craftsmen in Wolfe- 
boro, New. Hampshire, receive instruc- 
tion from an expert silversmith. 


The education and training of teach- 
ers for handicraft industries is, in the 
opinion of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, a new problem for the schools. 
They must not only be trained for 
their crafts, skilled in design, form, and 
color, but have the ability to impart 
their knowledge to others. This means 
an understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples of art and will, we may hope, 
restore art education to the schools 
next year in fuller measure. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION CONVEN- 
TION, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
May 2-5, 1934 


Tas Association for Childhood 
Education concluded on May fifth, in 
Nashville, Tennessee, its forty-first an- 
nual convention. The organization has 
a membership composed of 20,000 
kindergarten and primary teachers. 
Eight hundred of these members at- 
tended this annual meeting of the 
Association in Nashville. 

The discussions of the convention 
centered about the theme: ‘The 
Young Child in the New Social Order.”’ 
Among those addressing the delegates 
on various phases of this theme were: 
Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau; Henry J. Gerling, Superin- 
tendent of Instruction in St. Louis, 
Missouri; Burton Fowler of ‘Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Patty Smith Hill of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; John E. Stout, 
Dean of the School of Education, 
Northwestern University; Frank N. 
Freeman of Chicago University, and 
Mrs. Arthur Shepherd of Cleveland. 
Great interest centered in the con- 
ferences on ‘‘Retaining the Kindergar- 
ten,’ ‘““Emergency Nursery Schools,”’ 
“Facing the Emergency in the Pri- 
mary” and ‘‘How to Help the Handi- 
capped Child in the Average Class- 
room.”’ 

A feature of the convention, for the 
first time, was the five Study Classes 
that met each morning from 8:30 until 
10:00. These classes, under expert 
leadership, discussed such problems as 
‘The Child and His Reading,” ‘“‘Crea- 
tive English,’ “‘Art for the Young 
Child,” ‘“The Conference Period,” and 
“Development of Curriculum for Social 
Understandings.” 

It was a splendid commentary on 
the professional spirit of teachers to 
see these groups gathered each morning 
earnestly discussing actual problems in 
their own classrooms, seeking ways in 
which to become more efficient in their 
work. It was a demonstration of 
“training teachers in service.” 


Tas first morning session of the 
convention was of particular signifi- 
cance. A number of representatives of 
organizations engaged in work for the 
welfare of young children spoke to the 
delegates on what their organization 
offered in service to children and to 
teachers. This morning session ushered 
in a new era in co-operation between 
the teachers and the organizations 


working for the welfare of younger 
children. The results of this session 
were ably summarized by Caroline 
Barbour of Superior, Wisconsin. The 
closing general session on the morning 
of May 5 was also noteworthy. James 
Richmond, State Superintendent of 
Kentucky and Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee for Federal Emer- 
gency Aid for Education, explained to 
the delegates and a large audience of 
local teachers who came for the day, 
what Federal Aid for Education means. 
During the three preceding days of the 
convention questions on financing the 
public schools had been formulated by 
different groups and given to Dr. 
Richmond. His answers clarified many 
points and sent those present home 
more ready to cope with local school 
problems, both legislative and financial. 

The last address of the convention 
was by Dr. John E. Stout, Dean of the 
School of Education, Northwestern 
University. With comprehension and 
clarity Dr. Stout reviewed the entire 
convention program, pointed out the 
significant statements that had been 
made and related them to the general 
convention theme: ‘“The Young Child 
in the New Social Order.” 

With all the addresses and con- 
ferences and study classes there was 
still time for the enjoyment of the many 
social courtesies, so charmingly offered 
the delegates by their Nashville hostes- 
ses. Anyone who knows Nashville in 
May will understand the joys of the 
garden pilgrimage that was taken on 
Thursday afternoon. On the last 
afternoon the teachers of Davidson 
County entertained for the visiting 
delegates with a Southern barbecue and 
a visit to the Hermitage, the beautiful 
and historic home of Andrew Jackson. 
The Tea given by Peabody College, 
the music of the Fisk Jubilee Singers 
and many other joys will long be re- 
membered by the delegates. 

The 1935 convention of the Associa- 
tion will be held in Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, June 27-30, 1935. 

Two new officers were elected to 
serve for terms of two years: Vice- 
President, Representing Primary 
Grades, Marjorie Hardy, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Winifred Bain of New 
College, Columbia University, New 
York. 


YOUR GOVERNMENT AND 
THE SCHOOLS 


but surely the American 
public-school system is being saved. 
This summer should be a time when 
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teachers and parents inform them- 
selves as to the program of emergency 
Federal aid in education, how it has 
functioned, and what they as individu- 
als can do to further this program. 
There is a conviction in many parts of 
our country that this plan for Federal 
assistance in education might mean 
Governmental control of the schools. 
This is a mistake. 

The program provides only for 
temporary financial aid to enable the 
states to meet the emergency. Its pur- 
pose is to prevent children of the de- 
pression from being deprived of their 
rightful educational opportunities. 


W.: need to inform ourselves as to 
the exact situation existing between the 
Government and the schools. First, do 
we all know the lowered quality of 
education this year? 

There are fewer teachers with more 
pupils. 

Kindergartens, music, art, play- 
grounds and recreation, evening schools, 
adult classes, and other essential serv- 
ices have been seriously reduced or 
eliminated in large numbers of cities. 

Sale of textbooks is 30 per cent less 
than in 1930. 

Many counties report that rural 


teachers with lower qualifications are 
being employed or are displacing 
trained teachers. 

How is this situation being met? 

Early in the year, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Federal Emergency Aid for 
Education announced its six-point pro- 
gram. This program called for keeping 
schools open for this year and for next 
year; for refinancing school indebted- 
ness and loosening up frozen assets of 
school districts through loans from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
for more liberal aid for school-building 
construction through the Public Works 
Administration; for aid for needy col- 
lege students; and for aid to all school 
districts to more nearly equalize the 
burden of school support. 

Through two recent orders of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion substantial progress has been made 
toward the attainment of these goals. 
The first one provided that in com- 
munities of five thousand population or 
less the schools might be kept open for 
the remainder of the regular school 
year. This provision greatly benefited 
many rural schools which in most cases 
have been hardest hit by the depres- 
sion. The United States Office of 
Education assisted the Relief Ad- 


ministration in carrying out this pro- 
gram. While much good will result 
from this action, we must bear in mind 
that no provision has been made for re- 
establishing essential services of the 
schools and restoring teachers’ salaries 
to a living wage. As yet the Federal 
Government has not extended that 
measure of aid to the schools which 
would recognize them as an essential 
and vital agency of democratic govern- 
ment. This is most unfortunate. 

Every effort was exerted to have the 
last Congress make some provision for 
emergency aid to the schools next year. 
The friends of education throughout 
the land should continue to contact 
their Representatives and Senators, 
impressing upon them the seriousness 
of the situation. They should com- 
municate also with the executive branch 
of the government. Such communica- 
tions should be positive, definite, and 
prompt. 

It is patent that a sound and eco- 
nomical school program must be 
planned well in advance of the opening 
of school. There can be no doubt as to 
the need for aid next year regardless of 
the success of the recovery program. 
Messages thirty-four states 
showed that from present indications 
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school conditions in many states will 
be worse next year than they are now, 
even though general economic condi- 
tions materially improve. 

There is no evidence that property 
taxes, which are the chief source of 
school revenue, will be any more 
adequate next year than they are now. 
School funds are insufficient, because 
of tax delinquencies and reduced valua- 
tions. Many school districts have been 
able to open this year only because the 
teachers have worked for part pay, or 
without pay, or because the district 
has gone into debt. Such practices can- 
not continue indefinitely. With the 
reports from most of the states indicat- 
ing a definite falling off of school re- 
venues for next year, it is obvious that 
if Federal aid for schools is necessary 
now, as indicated by the Government’s 
actions, it is imperatively. necessary 
for the year 1934-1935. 


Waar can the individual teacher 
and parent do this summer that will 
improve local school conditions next 
September? 

1. Write at once to the President 
and to your Congressmen urging 
prompt passage of Federal emergency 
aid for education. 

2. Have your local and state organ- 
izations call upon the President and 
the Congress by resolution and petition 
to take steps to help meet the crisis in 
education. 

3. Write to the National Committee 
for Federal Emergency Aid for Educa- 
_ tion, Washington, D. C., for specially 
prepared materials on this problem for 
use in the preparation of materials for 
local newspapers, radio and platform 
addresses, and group study meetings. 

The time is ripe for prompt and 
vigorous action. 

The degree of success in this vital 
matter depends upon how quickly and 
forcibly the friends of education 
throughout the nation act. 


HOME AND SCHOOL CO- 
OPERATION IN NURSERY- 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 


A RECENT Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, entitled 
“Home and School Co-operation in 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, and 
Primary,” will be of real assistance 
this summer to all who desire to bring 
to the attention of their communities 
the importance of the early years in 
education. 

This bulletin was planned with the 
hope that teachers and directors of 


schools would find it profitable to have 
timely information on this subject in 
printed form. Consequently seventeen 
schools of varying sorts were invited to 
contribute. Six of these reports form 
the body of this bulletin and present 
examples of work being done to en- 
courage home and school co-operation 
in various situations in—public schools, 
private progressive schools, and uni- 
versities. It is hoped that the reports 
from the other schools may be pub- 
lished later. 


UOTING briefly from these re- 
ports, we find that the Bronxville, New 
York, Public Schools, under Williard W. 
Beatty, Superintendent, are progres- 
sive in early childhood education. 
Mr. Beatty says: 

“The Bronxville schools are this 
year co-operating in the direction of a 
tuition nursery school unit for two-, 
three- and four-year-old youngsters 
prior to our entering class of five-year- 
olds in the public schools. Whether our 
children enter this group or wait to 
enter school until they are five years 
old, we arrange for an initial interview 
between the mother and the teacher, 
which we believe contributes to the 
establishment of good will and under- 
standing upon both sides. 

“In such conferences the teacher 
outlines briefly some of the essential 
ideas back of her work and invites con- 
tinuing conferences with the parents 
for the more intelligent carrying out of 
these purposes in both the home and 
the school. Individual interviews fol- 
low every few months thereafter until 
the child is well launched in first grade. 
The background material for these con- 
ferences is furnished by careful records 
kept by the teacher of the child’s 
interests, habit responses, and adjust- 
ments, both individually and in group 
situations.”’ 


Eleanor Troxell, Supervisor Early 
Elementary Department, Kalamazoo 
Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
reports: 

“A group of parents and teachers, 
recognizing that the child’s day in- 
volves experiences throughout the 
twenty-four hours, came together to 
discuss this complete day. This com- 
mittee, agreeing that the child’s ex- 
periences in the home as well as in the 
school contribute to his educational 
needs, and believing that parents 
could set up a “Child’s Desirable 
Day” in the home which would help 
home and schools to work more closely 
together for the best growth of the 
child, prepared in suggestive form such 


an evaluation. It was based upon the 
belief that the parent aims to provide 
a happy, wholesome, healthful home 
environment, keeping in mind the 
needs of the whole child, mentally, 
emotionally, socially, and physically; 
that every activity in which he engages 
should be evaluated first of all in terms 
of best living, such as: the activities 
and experiences while preparing for 
breakfast, while eating breakfast, while 
preparing for school, during the lunch 
period, the after-school period, the bed- 
time period, and during such occasional 
experiences as health examinations, the 
use of money, the selection of new 
clothes, or the use of leisure time. 

“It is recommended that parents use 
the evaluation merely as suggestive, 
filling out and revising each section in 
accord with the needs of his own home. 
By checking the program set up for his 
own home, each parent will be able to 
discover the health program of his own 
child and to know what experiences and 
opportunities are lacking to make best 
living more nearly possible. The 
parent will be able to make these ex- 
periences of educational value as he 
guides the child to help in their solution 
through actual participation in mak- 
ing and carrying out plans.”’ 


From Seattle, Washington, Helen 
M. Reynolds, Director of, Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, writes: 
“During Education Week, in co- 
operation with the Department of Edu- 
cation in the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, visits to the kindergarten and 
primary schools, as well as to other 
departments, were arranged by the 
Administrative Department. An escort, 
familiar with the work, was provided 
for each small group. The escort was 
ready and able to answer questions and 
thus interpret the schools to the visitors. 
The Preschool Council desired to 
secure radio programs better suited to 
young children than those provided. 
They planned sample programs of 
stories, poetry and music with the 
Director of Kindergarten-Primary Edu- 
cation. These were presented to the 
radio director and a weekly period was 
granted. Groups of mothers invited 
neighbor children in to enjoy the story 
hour. The programs were presented by 
trained story-tellers and competent 
musicians. The leader of the Junior 
Academy of Science, sponsored by the 
University of Washington, became 
interested and told true stories of baby 
animals. 
“The schools provided a program of 
activities as one feature of an educa- 
tional exhibit of books, toys and play 
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materials, sponsored by the American 
Association of University Women. 
A kindergarten group built a house 
with their big blocks and furnished it, 
making pictures to decorate the walls 
and covers for the pantry shelves. They 
continued their play as in their own 
classroom. A first grade brought their 
rhythm-band instruments, played an 
old favorite and interpreted a new one; 
a second grade brought their collection 
of mounted illustrated favorite poems 
and read the poetry; a third grade gave 
a puppet play and then worked on the 
puppets for a new story. All this took 
place on a raised platform in the mid- 
dle of the auditorium. The Preschool 
Mothers exhibited homemade toys and 
the Parent-Teacher group contributed 
their services as hostesses.”’ 

This Bulletin may be obtained for 
twenty-five cents from the Association 


for Childhood Education, Washington, 


c.W.A. ART IN THE SCHOOL 


Tae opening of the schools in 
September will show the results of 
decorative art applied through the ef- 
forts of the Government to brightening 
schoolrooms. 


‘‘School Life’’ outlines what has been 


satiny luster. 


other, to produce a third color. 


For Easel Poster Work. . . 


BRADLEY 
ART COLORS 


A poster paint in powder form 
for all art projects of perfect tex- 
ture, which dries with a dull, 


ART COLORS ARE_ ECO- 
NOMICAL, as they mix with 
water and a pint can makes 
from one to two quarts of colors. 


FOR EASEL WORK in kindergarten and primary schools 
they are the perfect medium. They appeal to children be- 
cause the colors are bright, easy to apply and cover large 
areas quickly. They blend perfectly, one color with an- 


Made in fourteen colors: Red, Red-Orange, Orange, Yellow, 
Yellow-Green, Green, Blue-Green, Blue, Violet, Light Blue, 
Red-Violet, Brown,Black and White. Send forcolorcard. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


accomplished along this line as follows: 

“A series of health posters for the 
Division of Child Hygiene of Mas- 
sachusetts State Department of Health. 
Making marionettes and marionette 
theaters for children’s recreation cen- 
ters under Bureau of Recreation, 
Philadelphia. Panels for a high-school 
auditorium of the District of Columbia. 
Theme: Instrumental music. Mural 
for a Maryland public-school library. 
Theme: History of writing and print- 
ing. 

“History, geography, music, biology, 
and civics are being made more vivid 
and significant to pupils with the aid of 
the artists’ skill. Series of drawings 
and paintings such as ‘Flowers of 
Ohio,’ ‘Birds of Ohio,’ and ‘American 
Costumes,’ prepared for Cincinnati, 
Ohio, public schools are new treasures 
to the teacher in the average class- 
room of today, with its necessarily 
limited resources. Even character 
training is in the province of art, as is 
indicated by a series of murals by that 
name executed for Mifflin School, 
Homestead, Pa. 

“For libraries, kindergartens, voca- 
tional, trade, and special schools, 
children’s reading rooms, schools for 
the deaf and dumb, and physically 
handicapped children, appropriate 


Blunt End Scissors 


works of art are being prepared. One 
artist is busy on a series of small 
sculptured animals for study in the 
School for the Blind, Portland, Oregon. 
“Besides these special projects, hun- 
dreds of miscellaneous decorations, 
panels, wall paintings, sculptures, easel 
paintings, prints, maps, and friezes 
will adorn the schools of the country, 
where once the walls were bare.” 


HELPS FOR AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 


Ware to the Division of Publica- 
tions of the NEA for the following, 
available Sept. 1, 1934: 

For every teacher— 


American Education Week Handbook, 
1934. A manual of suggestions and 
facts. Outlines a practical plan of pro- 
cedure based on thirteen years of ex- 
perience in observing the Week. Makes 
the work of the busy teacher in inter- 
preting education easier and more ef- 
fective. 

For every classroom— 

A set of messages for the bulletin 
board each day of the Week, graphic 
and attractive. Important for inter- 
preting education to students. 


wy TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 
A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. 


Every pair guar- 


anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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For every home— 

An American Education Week Mes- 
sage emphasizing the significance of 
education for tomorrow. Write for 
free sample of this leaflet. 


For your home-town editor— 


A package of suggestions for news 
stories, feature articles, editorials and 
cartoons. 


For every pupil— 

A lapel button to be worn during the 
Week. 
For every letter— 

Gummed stickers in beautiful colors. 
A half million were used last year. 
For special uses— 

Special packets for kindergarten and 
primary schools, for upper grades and 


high schools, for churches, for citizens, 
and for rural schools. 


Nature Study in the 
Kindergarten 
(Continued from page 10) 
To see a cherry tree in bloom or an 
apple tree in flower or fruit 
To see a greenhouse and florist shop 
To purchase seeds or bulbs 


NEED THESE! 


FIRST AIDS to eat 
REPRESENTATION 


Hus are 22 diagrammatic charts, 8” x 1014” in size, which 
you will find most timesaving and helpful in teaching the theory : 
and principles of curvilinear and rectilinear perspective. QJEach Price 
of the 22 charts is completely explained by a loose-leaf reference 
sheet which accompanies it. The charts may be used in place 
of a textbook, and should serve as models for the students. {Pre- 


Planning and constructing a green- 
house, with real plants and flowers 
Planting seeds or bulbs 
Bringing plants from home 
Arranging and caring for plants and 
seeds 
Playing in greenhouse 


Ill. Physical Forces and Materials 
CHILD TENDENCIES 
Physical 
Enjoys freedom of the outdoors 
Likes out-of-doors activities 
Running in the wind 
Rolling on the ground 
Playing in water 
Playing in snow 
Playing with sand, mud, stones 
Mental and Emotional 
Likes to be outdoors 
Wants to go outdoors 
Enjoys sensations offered by physical 
forces 
Feel of wind, rain, snow 
Sound of waves or running water 
Makes collections of stones, shells 
Is curious about environment 


Social 
Likes to play outdoors with others 
Desires to take part in nature ex- 
periences with others 


CHILD EXPERIENCES 
Sun and wind 

Taking walk to enjoy the sunshine 
after rainy days 

Watching the sun dry clothing 

Watching effect of sun and rain on 
plant life 

Watching effect of sun on prism 

Experimenting with shadows out- 
doors 

Watching changes shown by shadow 
stick 

Playing with shadow screen indoors 

Watching effect of wind on trees, 
leaves, flag, clothes on line 

Making and flying kites 


Water, rain, snow, and ice 

Watching rain or snow fall 

Watering plants 

Washing doll clothes 

Dyeing Easter eggs or cloth 

Using water in cooking 

Playing with floating toys 

Sailing boats 

Making soap bubbles 

Watching process of freezing and 
melting 

Watching water in shallow pan evap- 
orate 

Making a snow man 

Freezing ice cream 


moral training. 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


Contains over fifty best stories for children, each adapted 
for the immediate use, without change, of the story teller. 
Offering a course in stories that will result in mental and 


READ ALOUD STORIES 


Home activities, the family, outdoors, food and clothing, 


The best books of stories available 
for children— 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 


A remarkable book which should 
be in the library of every teacher, 
and all others who tell stories to small 
children. In one volume it covers 
the entire field of childhood literature, 
containing stories of every conceiv- 
able subject and for all occasions— 
135 stories—compiled from various 
sources, myths, fable, folk tale, and 
latter-day children’s books. 

Six full-page illustrations in color 
by Rhoda Chase. 


$1.75 


sented in a simple, concise, attention-compelling way, these 
charts cannot help but encourage your classes with the pleasure 
of achievement. You will find that they save your time and con- 
tribute greatly to the value of your work. Try teaching per- 
spective this efficient way. The complete set of charts costs but 
60 cents, postpaid. 


animals, the interesting machinery of a modern world, toys, 
and holidays form the themes of the stories. Rhythm, repe- 
tition of appealing sounds and phrases, story detail children 
love and contact subject matter will immediately attract and 
hold the child’s attention. Colored illustrations. 

The best stories for the child from three to seven years. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 NO. BROAD ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Fire 
Watching an older person light fire 
in the fireplace 
Enjoying stories about the open fire 
Popping corn 
Baking apples or cookies and notic- 
ing effect of heat in cooking 


Physical materials 
Bringing to school collections of 
rocks or shells 
Collecting and using stones in rattles, 
fish bowl, bulb containers 
Making a rock garden 
Visiting a museum 


Educative Outcomes to Be Derived 
from Experiences with Nature 


Pleasure in being out of doors 


Greater interest in nature and a grow- 
ing spirit of inquiry 
Increasing knowledge of the needs of 


plant life and of how to care for 
plants and flowers 


Increasing pleasure in having animals 
as pets and a growing feeling of 
responsibility in caring for them 

Growing appreciation of the beauty in 
the world and a desire to help pre- 
serve all things beautiful or useful 


Some primary authorities 
prescribe, for that ever- 
so-important first step in 
writing, the Eagle 
ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of 
wood and its large, soft 
lead. 


NO 


Growing appreciation of the interest- 
ing facts revealed through contact 
with pets, plant life, and the forces 
of nature 


Suggestions to Teachers 


Encourage and develop, through many 
and varied contacts, the child’s in- 
terest in nature 

Enjoy nature experiences with the chil- 
dren; find out with them some of 
its wonders and secrets 

Make use of nature experiences as they 
arise. A pet brought to school, a 
plant or flower brought in, an ex- 
perience or an excursion may pro- 
vide material for the work period, 
music period, language lesson, or 
even a large activity. 

Encourage the child to observe, ex- 
plore, and question the things he 
sees, and to tell of his observations 
and experiences. 

Do not tell the children too much; 
guide them, ask pertinent questions, 
and let them have the joy of finding 
out as much as possible for them- 
selves. 

Be sure that nature facts given to the 
children are correct. Always call 
things by their proper names. 


When doctors disagree, 
a TEST is 


indicated 


And 
still other 
authorities advocate 
the ALPHA for the first step, 


followed by the PRACTICE as a 
step down to the regular sized pencil. 


We shall be glad to send you a sample of both pencils for trial 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 East 13th Street, NEW YORK 


Have permanent pets in the room, as 
bird or goldfish. Also take care of 
visiting pets for short periods, a rab- 
bit, frog, turtle, hen and chickens. 

Let the children have as much respon- 
sibility as possible in the care of 
plant and animal life in the school- 
room. 

See that accommodations for pets are 
ample, comfortable, and hygienic. 
When possible, let children help in 
the construction and decoration of 
cages and boxes. 
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Other authorities prefer 
the Eagle PRACTICE 
pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood 
and slightly harder lead 
as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 
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Semething to Do 
(Continued from page 28) 


If possible, try to have some prize 
for every eighth grade pupil. The at- 
tention will strengthen their morale 
and if they never go on to high school, 
they will remember with pride the 
happy occasion when they won a prize. 

If the closing day exercises become 
something of a rite in the community, 
those who do not have a prize one year 
will strive hard for the honor another 
year. Parents and friends may be in- 
vited to attend the exercises, as pupils 
like to have their parents share their 
honors. 

—TuHeERESA M. BetTTERLEY, Brattleboro, Vt. 


A Posture Project 


Tie subject of posture is one that 
must be constantly emphasized in the 
health teaching of the modern school. 
Although no child likes to be told con- 
tinually to ‘‘stand up straight”’ or “‘sit 
up straight,”’ the fact remains that he 
must do so in order to have a perfectly 
healthy body. 

We worked out this project success- 
fully and as a result correct posture 
gradually became an unconscious habit 
rather than a conscious task. We first 
procured a large piece of white poster 
board. We then made a replica of 
our own classroom by constructing the 
exact number of desks and chairs from 
oak-tag paper and pasting them flat 
in rows on the cardboard. 

When this was accomplished, each 
child brought a small snapshot of him- 
self and by cutting it down so that 
the head and shoulders only showed, 
we inserted it between the desk and 
chair. Thus it looked as though the 
child was sitting at his desk in correct 
position. When each pupil was pic- 
tured seated on the chart in the exact 
place he was sitting in the classroom, 
our poster looked very attractive and 
realistic. We labeled the poster, ‘Our 
Posture is Good.” We were then 
ready to carry out the program. The 
sitting and standing posture of every 
child was noted daily by both pupil 
and teacher. If for any reason the 
posture became poor, the child must 


take his likeness from the poster. It 
was the aim of every child to be shown 
on the chart every day, and the im- 
provement noted was gratifying. This 
poster is one that could be used most 
effectively in a health exhibit. 
—CarOL_yn Tow.e, Walpole, Mass. 


Arithmetic in Children’s 
Lives 


There are several ways in which 
we attempt to make our third-grade 
children conscious of these concrete 
arithmetical situations in their lives 
at home and in school. 

When the children arrive at school, 
both in the morning and at noon, they 
are given a few minutes in which to 
report problems involving numbers 
which they have encountered at home 
and which they thirk will be good ma- 
terial for group analysis. Early in the 
year, when spelling difficulties seem 
to retard efficiency in written com- 
position, the problems are dictated to 
the teacher and filed by her for future 
use. Later in the term, each child 
writes his own problems. This daily 
report serves two very good purposes. 
Not only are pupils made conscious 
that arithmetic has a real place in their 
lives outside the study of the textbook, 
but they are constantly on the alert 
to see in how many ways they really 
can apply it. They learn also that 
every problem contains a situation in- 
volving at least two factors and that 
it does not become a problem until a 
question concerning these factors is de- 
veloped. It is interesting to watch 
their efforts to express their thoughts 
in language clear enough to provide 
for these elements. They vie with one 
another to discover many problems of 
a varied nature. ; 

A few samples of the home problems 
brought in by various children follow: 

1. Mother baked a birthday cake 
for Uncle Jim. I’ve often wondered 
how old he is. I found out when I 
saw the candles on the cake. There 
were four rows with eight candles in 
each row. How old is he? 

2. We went to a family reunion 
yesterday. There were six from Aunt 
Grace’s family, nine from Uncle Ben’s, 
five from ours, and Grandfather and 
Grandmother. How many were there 
in all? 

3. I invited twenty-four boys and 
girls to my party. Seven can’t come. 
How many will be there? 

We have found that real problems 
connected with school life are to be 


found on every hand. Our library 
corner furnishes constant examples. 
The number of books checked out on 
successive days, the number of days 
for which a book overdue must be 
fined, and the changing amount of fines 
in the class treasury provide innumer- 
able elements for worthwhile problems. 

Our excursions in studying com- 
munity life throughout the year, to 
the depot and roundhouse to study 
transportation by rail, to the telephone 
office or newspaper building to find 
out about communication, or to the 
sheep ranch to learn about the source 
of woolen clothing, furnish rich and 
abundant problem material. The chil- 
dren are quick to grasp also the pos- 
sibilities of class records, such as at- 
tendance data, arithmetic and spelling 
progress charts, height and weight 
standards, and classroom temperature 
statements, in making original number 
problems. 


—CLARICE WHITTENBURG, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


Geography Teachers’ 
Interdependence 
(Continued from page 6) 


fornia. Difference in distance of trans- 
portation noted. 

f. Location of Los Angeles and 
Jacksonville. 


11. Is the production of cocoa like 
the production of tea or coffee in 
any way? Howis it different? 


a. Study of gold coast of Africa and 
of Brazil, and Ecuador in South Amer- 
ica as the sources of much cocoa. No- 
tice temperature and altitude. 

b. Study briefly the cocoa industry. 

c. Study of coast lines for location 
of ports for shipping products. 

d. Study of Panama Canal route 
and its advantages over the old route 
to New York. Compare the length of 
the two routes and estimate the dis- 
tance saved. 

e. Location on the map of the gold 
coast, Ecuador, Panama Canal and 
Guayaquil. 


12. Why do the people of the East use 
more rice than any other grain? 


a. Comparison of climate needed 
for rice and climate needed for wheat, 
corn and barley. 

b. Study of people in order to see 
how customs of the country affect the 
foods eaten. 

ce. Labor involved in planting rice 
possible on account of dense popula- 
tion. 
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d. Conditions in China and India 
which are similar to those of Japan 
as far as rice is concerned. 

e. Location on map of countries 
named. 


13. Why do the bananas we get come 
into the markets green? 


a. New York as a port for receipt 
of bananas. 

b. Central America as a source of 
our banana supply. 

c. Climate of Central America ba- 
nana belt, including the location in the 
torrid zone, the low coastal plain, and 
the heavy rainfall as the reasons for 
the industry. 

d. Location on the map of Central 
America and tracing of the route to 
New York. 


E HAVE represented the MILTON 
BRADLEY CoMPANY in above terri- 
tory for over a quarter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog “A,” listing 
the complete line of Bradley Kinder- 
garten Equipment and Primary Sup- 
plies, any place in this territory, upon 
request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality 
Books and subscriptions for AMERICAN 
CuILpHOoD, for this territory, to ad- 
dress below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers Will Find 
PRIMER y 


PICTURE and | 
WORD 4) 
STAMPS 


Very Helpful 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
SCHOOL SUPPLY FIRMS 


bee 
HANS H. HELLESOE 


2444 Ainslie Street Chicago, Illinois 


JUNE, 1934 


e. Length of voyage from Central 
American port to New York. Reason 
for shipping green fruit. 


Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 18) 


Houses, trees and flower-decked fields 
may be added to the figures. Or we 
might cut from colored paper little 
farm settings, with a mother pig and 
a big family of little ones. 

Education means good reading and 
an appreciation of books. How many 
of us write our names with care in a 
book, or have a book plate to show 
ownership? The book plates illus- 
trated in this issue can be cut from 
linoleum, and printed on inexpensive 
paper. All lettering must be cut back- 
ward on the linoleum, to print right 
on the finished work. Linoleum block- 
printing is easy and interesting to do, 
and involves little expense. 

And in this issue we have a design 
for book-ends, which, when stained and 
varnished, or painted, will be a joy to 
hold the vacation library. 

The map shows the farming, manu- 


facturing and industry of the land. 
Paint the water light blue, Norway, 
Sweden and Germany in other pastel 
tints, leaving Denmark clear and white. 


Little Square-Toes’ Party 
(Continued from page 31) 


it was quite hard work. And he tried 
to eat some meat one day, but his 
mother cuffed him gently with her firm 
gray paw. The hired man was watch- 
ing them and he thought she wanted 
it all herself. He called to Grandma 
Whitely, “Graylady is a pig! She 
won't let little Square-Toes have the 
least bit of meat!’’ But Grandma 
Whitely said, ‘‘Leave them alone, Jim. 
Mother cats know what is best for 
kittens. See how fat and well they 
all are!” 

At last, one hot summer day, all the 
kittens came out on the platform. 
They rolled and tumbled all over the 
place and Square-Toes had a grand 
time playing with his brother and sis- 
ters. When Grandma Whitely came 
out to sit on the platform steps to shell 
the peas for dinner, she scratched all 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at 


an exceptionally low price. 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70. 


Card Sewing, $0.70. 


Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70. 
Mat Weaving, $0.25. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


49 Murray St. 


NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, We Place You — Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


Largest Teachers’ Agency In the West. Established 1906. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ““How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc.,etc.,” free to members. 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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their backs and tickled their fat little Square-Toes was the bold one. He | him gently out and put him on an old 

tummies, and Graylady purred her climbed right into Grandma Whitely’s | rug in the sun. 

loudest to tell how proud she was of ample lap and went fast asleep. And A few days later there was quite an 

her fine family. he never waked up when she lifted | excitement at Grandma Whitely’s 

house. Four strange ladies came in 


* RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND a car to spend the day and all the 


OO | neighbors brought their babies to see 
TRAINING SCHOOLS them. ‘They were the State Depart- 


ment of Health and they were going 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
dren and talk with the mothers about 


July 2 to August il, 1934 taking the best care of them. 


Boston offers unusual opportunities for students who wish to combine vacation and study. | Square-Toes had a lot of fun; he 
At Boston University this summer 173 courses are offered leading to degrees in the fields of | was petted a great deal by the visitors 
Liberal Arts, Business Administration, Practical Arts, Music, Theology, Law, ee _ | and he liked it very much. It was a 
cluding Physical Education), and Religious Education and Social Service. Many o these | regular party for him, but his mother 
courses carry credit toward the appropriate Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. Instruction is by | s Cneiatle d si littl 
members of the regular University faculty augmented by invited specialists. Reasonable fees. | 47 rother and sisters were a little 


For catalogue and further information, address frightened at seeing so many new peo- 


ATLEE LANE PERCY. Director ple and they stayed at home, under 


the platformallday. Not little Square- 


on the back platform and looked 
AT I ONAL Cc OLLEGE bravely into the small black box the 
48th Year oO F EDU CAT I O N | visitors pointed at him. He sat in 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College Grandma Whitelv’slap. He stretched 
Spend a profitable 6 weeks’ summer session on the shores of Lake Michigan. New inspira- y P 


tion—fresh impetus—likely advance. Preliminary and Advanced Classes for Teachers in | himself out on the old rug in the sun 
Kindergarten and Elementary Grades. Also cultural subjects, including History, Literature | and showed the ladies how he could 
and Art—Socialized activities. Unusual observation opportunities—demonstration school. 
College Dormitory. June 25-August 3. 2 weeks’ Special Course June 11-22. Write for Catalog. | Claw it with his front toes. 
Edna Dean Baker, President Dept. 12-G Evanston, Ill. Along about sunset the ladies went 


FROEBEL away taking their black box with them. 


Then Square-Toes went straight to his 
indietarien~ Prinses bed under the platform and, what do 


Ge om the Sao Prout you think, he slept until noon the next 

Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools, (Accredited.) Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park, day! Parties, though delightful, are 
quite tiring, Square-Toes decided. 

Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO || But it had been a party that lasted 

: all summer and was something to talk 

PERRY Kindergarten Normal School | about when September came. The 

Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY | children on their way to school past 

Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergar- | Grandma Whitely’s house stopped to 


ten, primary and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. | see Square-Toes, who was now able 
Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, “Training Children.” | to walk as far as the gate and climb 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. | up the post and sit there. 


W H E E L O ee K S :) H O O & children going along past Grandma 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools | Whitely’s house to school. “‘Are you 
Cultural Courses. University Credits | healthy children? I am the healthiest 

Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. | cat in the village. Some ladies from 
The Culver-Smith Kindergarten and Nursery going about the countryside this sum- 
Training School mer to see the children and talk to the 

11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 

NINETEENTH YEAR—1933-1934. Catalo. icatt 

Grandma Whitely has no children, but 

THE LESLEY SCHOOL | I showed the ladies what a healthy 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING _ cat Iam, with extra toes on my front 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY | feet. I looked straight into the small 

Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. | black box the ladies pointed at me. 

ND AR RMAI AR ‘It was a camera, and it took my pic- 
KI ERGARTEN NO DEPARTMENT ture. Grandma Whitely has my pic- 

of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION lt 1 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA | ture in the parlor and we will showit 


For information, address HORTENSE M.ORCUTT, Principal of che Training School and Supervisor of Kindergartens | to you this afternoon, if you like.’ 
So little Square-Toes’ picture party 
brought more parties, all that autumn. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School | tried to be 
| as Square-Toes so they might have 
70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK | their pictures taken too. 
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SPRINGFIELD PTG. & BDG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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